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CHECKING AND TABULATING VABM MANAGE* 
MSNT SURVEY DATA. 

Tie value o4 tlie farw niwwgemeiit survey as a oxoapft oj^ vwlyz- 
ing the agriculture of a tocality is now quite generally recognized. 
Such an a^ysis reveaU both the points of excellence and the 
defects of the local fanning. The diffic^tiAs connected with work 
of this charact^ ai^d the very general interest in it render it desira- 
ble to set forth the methods required for satisfactory work. So far 
as may be at the present time^ this is done in the fc4Ip^rii^ pftg^- 
It is assumed that the reader is family with the methods of gather- 
ing such data iu the field. It is the use of the data alter it is col- 
lected that is here ccHisidered. The subject will be briefly treated 
from the following standpoints: 

X. Checking the office sheets, 

2. Preliminary calculations. 

3. Prindplei^ of tabulation. 

4. Classification of farms by tenure. 

5. Suggested tables. 

CHBCmrO SURVBT RECORDS. 

Survay reeordaaztt taken on field blaaka »dcI hAtx taamkaated to 
the survey record sheet, or affice blank. These tran^is. shomM b^ 
made daily as the collecting of the dati^ progresses. They should 
th^ be ct^ed lA accor^npet wildi the sugget^tif^ys below, and 
whese inooomrtency oir ineampletenfliB is leittd, another visit 
shoi:^ be made to the farm. Where a survey party consistisr of sev- 
eral men, one member should be expert in checking records^ At 
the close of eaph d»y'9 work eftch field ma^ translers hia r^mbp 
from the field blanks to the office blanks. The nessl «by the office 
man check? lilese records while the field jaen are taking new records. 
In case the checking shqw^^iAconsjistenQr or lack of necesEA^cy data^ 
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the same field man who took the original record goes back to the 
farmer concerned and gets the additional data. 

A survey record generally consists of estimates made by -the 
farmer as to the details of his business for the past year. Most 
fikrmers have the details of their business sufficiently in mind tcf 
give a satisfactory* record, but in some cases it requires great skill 
on the part of the field man in reducing his questions to the terms in 
which the farmer thinks in order to get trustworthy information. 
' If a record is grossly inaccurate this fact is easily detected by the 
system of checking outlined below. Even if it is only slightly 
inaccurate this fact will usually show' because of the numerous 
checks in the records themselves. The following is an outline of 
the work to be done in checking a record : ^ 

1. Comparer the office sheet with the field blanks to see if all the 
transfers have been correctly made. 

.2. See if the total acres of crops, pastures, woodland, etc., equals 
the tdtal farm area. 

3. Examine the yields of the crops per acre to see if they are 
reasonable when compared with the normal for the year and 
locality. (See next paragraph.) 

4. Examine the sales to see if prices and amounts sold are rea> 
sonable. If the price is unusual, there should be an explanation 
on the field sheet. In general, any unusual item on a field blank 
should be accompanied by a note of explanation, to show it is not 
merely an error! 

) 5. Balancing the live stock. Certain Inconsistencies in the live- 
stock record may be detected as follows: 

' ' Cows. — If the number of cows on hand at the first inventory be 
added to the purchases and the sum^be subtracted from the siun 
ol the second Inventory plus sales, plus number died, the difter- 
ence will ^ow the number of heifers added to the herd during the 
year. Suppose this difference is six and that in the first inventorv 
only four heifers were shown and that one heifer was purchased. 
Tlus shows a mistake of at least one either in the number of cowb 
or in the number of heifers. The number of heifers that became 
cows during the year might be zero in such a case^no matter how 
many heifers were on hand the first of the year. The point is: If 
the number of heifers added to the herd during the year, as deter- 
mined from the number of cows', U greater than the total number 
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of heifers on hand at the banning of the year plus the number of 
heifers purchased, the record must be wrong. 

Heifers. — ^The record of the heifers may be checked with that of 
the calves in a similar manner. In checking the record of the cows 
we find the number of heifers that became cows during the year. 
Add together the number of heifers in the second inventory^ the 
nmnber sold, the number that died, and the number that became 
cows; from this sum subtract the nmnber in the first inventory plus 
the number purchased; the difference will be the nmnber of calves 
that passed into the heifer class during the year. This number 
must not exceed the number of calves at the first inventory plus 
the number purchased. 

Calres. — ^To find the number of calves bom, add together the 
nmnber at the second inventory, the number sold, the number 
that died, and the number that passed into Uie heifer class (deter- 
mined in checking the heifer data), and the number that passed 
into the steer class, and subtract the number at the first inventory 
and the number bought. The number bom should be'consistent 
with the number of cows on hand. 

Horses. — In the case of horses, add together the number at the 
second inventory, the number sold, and the number that died. 
Subtract from tms the nimiber at the first inventory plus the nimi- 
ber purchased. The difference, if any, must be made up by colts 
passing from the colt class to the horse class during the year. If 
this nimiber is greater than the number of colts on hand at the 
first inventory plus the number purchased, the record is wrong. 

6. See if the amoimt of stock products sold is consbtent with 
the number of anixnals on hand. If the receipts per cow figure 
out over $100 each, note whether the cows are high priced. Tliey 
should be with such a product. On the other hand, if the receipts 
per cow are v^ry low, the cows should be low priced. If the fig- 
ures indicate a very high yield of wool per sheep, the price of 
sheep should be correspondingly high, and vice versa. If a stal- 
lion is shown in the inventory, look for breeding fees in the mis- 
cellaneous receipts. If animals died or were butchered, look for 
receipts from hides in miscellaneous receipts. 

7. Examine the list of current expenses for the following points: 
Is the amount of labor, repairs, etc., consistent with the area of 
crops, the number of stock kept, etc.? If colts are reported and 
no stallion kept, there should be an item for breeding fees in cur 
rent expenses. If the farm has no bull, there should be an item 
for breeding fees for calves in current expenses. If the farmer 
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raises gndn, but has no drill, binder, etc., ISiere should be an item 
for machinery hire. If truck crops or fruit are sold, there should 
be an expense for barr^, bigs, crates, etc. If the fara&er retails 
milk, fruit, truck, etc., there should be a relatarely hsge equip- 
ment in horses, wagons, etc., and a larger labor bill than on a 
mmilar farm which sells wholesale. If an engine is included in 
the Hat of nutchinery, there should be items for fu^ asid oil. If 
there is grain to thrash, clover to hull, etc., there should be an 
item for fuel and thrashing. If hay is sold, look for baling chaiges. 
An unusually large labor bill might be explained by machine work 
done for others or other outside work; abo, by the construction of 
buildii^, of laying tile drains, or building of fences, etc. 

If the area of pasture is large and the live-stock inventory shows 
fSsw animals on the place^ look for receipts from pasture imder 
miscellaneous receipts. 

8. See if the rate of depreciation on buildings is consistent with 
the character of the buildings, as judged by their value. 

9. Where new buildings or other improvements are constructed 
during the year care should be taken to see that the labor used in 
tiieir coDBferuction is not included in the ordinary labor to perform 
the farm work. 

16. Feed and supply imveutory: The uwmiit of feed on hand at 
the first inventory, phis the amount raised «nd the amount bought, 
less the amount eft hand at tlie second inventory, ehould be ooa- 
flistent with the Uve stock kept to consume this feed. If there is 
no hay or com in the first inventory, then some must be bou^t and 
should show in expenses. If &e feed oft hand at the beginning of 
the year is small, especially on dairy ianoB, eome must be bought. 
If there is relatively a latge amount on hand at the first invefttory, 
the amount boiig^t should be small. 

In the case of seed for fieid crops, such as oats, if the amount lor 
this year's seeding is induded in the fimt inventory then the 
record ediould not show seed boug^ fcMr the same crop during the 
year, or if it is4K) included it should not be dialled as an expense, 
ior this would make a double charge for tius item . When a record 
idoes account for the item in both the first inventory and the 
expenses, the item of expense is usually found to be the amount the 
farmer has purchased for the following year's seeding, which item 
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flhovld be accounted for in the seeond inventory, otherwim it 
makes a donble charge. ItisumttiUybeittedifl^gardtliieptuKhaee 

item altogether. 

liie difference between wheat sold, i^tti w4ieM; on lumd at the 
second inventory, and tiiie wheat prodnoed, plus wheat on hand at 
the first inventory, should be a reasonable amount for seed and 
bread. 

11. See if the {Mice per acre of real estate is consistent with that 
of other farms in the locality. 

12. On small farms the estimated value of the fanner's labor, if 
very small, would call for big labor expense; but if large, would 
call for small labor expense. 

13. If a fanner has owned a farm a long time and has considerable 
mortgage, this is inconsistent with a hjgh labor income.; but a new 
burner with a big mortgage may have a good labor kicome. If the 
farmer begs^ as a hirborer, then became a tenant, then an owner, 
and DOW has no mortgage, this is proof he has made good labor 
incomes in the past and should do so new if conditions on his fann 
are normal. 

14. All calculations ih a record should be checked to see that 
no eironB have crept in. Thus, if the original data consisted of 
area and total quantity produced, all yields of crops are calculated. 
If the original data consisted of area and yield per acre, the total 
production is calculated . All these calculations-should be checked 
to see that they are accurate. All additions and subtractions 
should be gone over for the same purpose. 

15. Beceipts from sources having no relation to the farm busi- 
ness should not be included in the farm receipts; but when part of 
the labor or equipment belonging strictly to the farm is used 
temporarily outside the &mn, especially in the case of exchange 
labor, the receipts for such use are a part of the business. Equip- 
ment used continuously in other business except for short periods 
should not be included in the farm business, and when used on 
the faxm the value for such use should be set down as an expense. 

16« Records lor iiuiividual farms which tike comparisons sug- 
gested above show to be distinctly in error must either be'correotod 
by securing more accurate data or they must be discarded. It is 
essential that a survey party should trsmsf er the field record of eacli 
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farm to the office record dbteet while the survey is In progresB, bo 
that additional data may be secured from any farm for which the 
record is incomplete or inaccurate. 

Before commencing the tabulation of survey data the records 
should be rechecked by a competent person. 

PRBLmiNART CALCULATIONS. 

Before beginning the tabulation of the data from a farm man- 
agciment survey it is necessary to make calculations to obtain all 
the figures required in the tabulations. These calculations should 
be made, and the results recorded on each farm record sheet; or 
better, on a factor sheet prepared especially for the purpose. The 
calculations usually required for each feum are as follows: 

1. Value of real estate per acre. 

2. Depreciation, interest, and repairs— total for biuldings, 
fences, and machinery, per farm and per crop acre. 

3. Per cent of capital invested in each of the following factors 
of production: Land, dwelling, other buildings, implements and 
machinery, live stock, feed and supplies, and cash to run the farm. 

4. Working capital, in dollars, and in per cent of total capital. 
(The working capital consists of the investment in implements 
and machinery, live stock, feed and supplies, and cash to run the 
farm.) 

5. Working capital per acre of crops. (If the survey is in a 
region where pasture land is of prime imx>ortance and where the 
percentage of pasture land on the different farms varies widely, 
the pasture area should be reduced to its equivalent crop area and 
added to the crop area, making the crop area equivalent of the farm, 
and this calculation should be based on crop area equivalent. See 
method of determining crop area equivalent under calculation 
No. 55b.) 

6. Pasture area percentage. That is, the percentage the pasture 
area is of crop and pasture area combined. 

7. Percentage of total crop area devoted to each crop. 

8. Crop index. This is determined for an individual farm as 
follows: Pivide the quantity of each field crop produced on the 
farm by the average yield of that crop for all the farms in the sur- 
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vey; add the quotients together; divide by the total area of field 
crops on the farm in question. 

9. Number of animsds of each kind. This should be the average 
number of each kind of stock on hand at different times during the 
year. In the case of cows, horses, flocks of sheep, sows, and jwul- 
try the average of the first and second inventory is usually suffi- 
cient, except when some are raised and sold between dates of 
inventories. In the case of feeder steers or sheep the actual nimi- 
ber fed should be given. When calculating the number of animal 
units for pigs that are raised and sold during the year, five such 
animals are usually considered an animal unit when the value 
indicates they had reached some 200 pounds or more per head in 
weight. If sold when the weight is much less than 200 pounds, 
10 such animals are counted an animal unit. 

10. Number of animal units for each kind of stock. An animal 
unit is the equivalent, from the standpoint of feed required, of a 
full-grown cow or horse. It is customary to count as an animal 
unit 2 head of young cattle or colts, 5 hogs, 10 pigs, 7 sheep, 14 
lambs, or 100 poultry. In the case of feeder steers and feeder 
sheep the number of animal units calculated should be reduced in 
proportion to the time on feed as compared with the full year. 
Thus, 30 steers on hand six months will equal 15 animal units for 
the year. 

11. Percentage of animal units of each class. That is, divide 
the number of animal units of each class by the total number of 
animal units on the farm. 

12. Crop area and pasture area per animal unit. First; includ- 
ing work horses; second, excluding work horses. 

13. Crop area and pasture area per cow. This calculation ifi 
important in dairy regions. 

14. Total net receipts from each kind of animals except work 
horses. 

15. Total net receipts from all kinds of animals except work 
horses. 

16. Total net receipts per animal unit for each kind of animal 
except work horses. 

1095^-15 — 2 
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17. Per cent oi receipts from each enterprise for which there is 
a net plus receipt. (Ignore enterprises having minus incomes, as 
these are sources of exp^iditures, not receipts.) 

18. Crop acres per man. (See calculation No. 30 for method of 
finding number of men.) 

19. Crop acres per work horse (or mule). 

20. Cost of man labor per crop acre. The cost of man labor here 
includes the value of hired labor, unpaid family labor, and the 
labor of the operator. 

21. Monthly wages. To find this, divide the total value of man 
labor, as determined in the preceding paragraph, by the total 
months of man labor. 

22. Number of work horses per man. 

23. Value of machinery per crop acre. 

24. Cost of dwelling per crop acre. 

25. Cost of other buildings per crop acre. 

(In surveys including farms on which pasture is very important, 
the last three calculations should be made on the baab of crop area 
equivalent instead of crop area. (See No. 55-b.)) 

26. Value of dwelling in terms of net faim income. 

27. Value of other buildings in terms of net fana income. 

28. Value of all labor other than the ^umer's. 

29. Value of all labor, including the burner's. 

SO. Number of laborers. This is the total months of labor 
divided by 12. 

31. Productive work units, both man and horse, on crops. (See 
Table I.) 

32. Productive work units, both man and horse, on live stock. 
(See Table I.) 

33. Productive work units, both man and horse, miscellaneous. 
(See Table I.) 

34. Total productive man-work units. 
85. Total productive horse-work units. 

36. Percentage of productive man-work units on crops. 

37. Percentage of productive man-work units on live stock. 

38. Percentage of productive man-work units on miscellaneous. 

39. Percentage of productive horse-work units on crops. 
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40. Percentage of productive horse-work units on live stock, 

41. Percentage of productive horse-work units on miscellaneous* 

42. Productive work units per man. This is the total productive 
man-work units divided by the number of laborers as determined 
in No. 30. 

43. Number of productive horse-work units per horse. 

44. Wages of operator per productive work unit. This is the 
labor income divided by the productive work units per man. It 
shows the operator's receipts for each productive work unit done 
by him. 

45. Labor income per day. This is the labor income divided* 
by 300, it being assumed that there are 300 work days in a year. 

46. Per cent of income on capital, owner farms. First, without 
deducting value of owner's labor from farm income; second, 
inftlriTig t^ia deduction. 

47. For tenant farms, determine the landlord's percentage of 
income on his investment and the tenant's percentage of income 
on his investment, if he has any. 

48. Total value of feed produced. 

49. Total value of feed purchased. 

50. Total feed produced and purchased. 

51. Total value of feed crops sold. 

52. Total value of feed fed. This is the sum of the feed pro- 
duced and purchased, and feed on hand at the beginning of the 
year, minus feed sold and feed on hand at the end of the year. 

53. Value of feed fed per animal unit, Including horses. 

54. Value of feed purchased per animal unit, including horses. 

55. Magnitude of business. A large number of the tabulations 
which should be made are intended to bring out the relation of 
magnitude of business to other factors. The magnitude of the 
fsam business may be measured in any one of a number of different 
ways, depending upon the character of the farms included in the 
tabulations. Several of these measures of magnitude are discussed 
in the following paragraphs. The investigator should, after care- 
ful consideration of the character of his data, determine which of 
these measures will constitute the most accurate measure of magni- 
tude of business and at the same time require the least work in 
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calculating, and should then use the measure thus determined 
upon unless for some special reason it is desirable to use some other 
measure in a particular tabulation. The following paragraphs 
state the conditions under which each of these measures may be 
used: 

a. Size of farm in acres.— The size of the farm in acres may be 
used where the type of farming is similar on all the farms, or nearly 
all of them, provided the proportion of land occupied by timber 
and by land devoted to pasture does not vary widely from farm 
to farm. In other words, in a locality where the farms are quite 
uniform in character, with about the same proportion of crop land, 
pasture land, and timber land, and with similar intensity of live- 
stock enterprises, the size of the farm is a satisfactory measure of 
the magnitude of the farm business. Where it can be used it is 
by far the simplest measure; but there are relatively few areas 
where such a measure is accurate. 

b. Crop area equivalent.— Where the type of farming is simi- 
lar on the different farms but the proportion of pasture land and 
of woodland is highly variable, a very accurate measure of magni- 
tude of business is the sum of the crop area and the crop area equiva- 
lent of the pasture area, which sum we may call the crop area 
equivalent of the farm. It is applicable in all cases where the type 
of farming is of approximately similar degree of intensity on the 
different farms. In order to reduce the pasture area to its equiva- 
lent crop area we have the following considerations: 

We may assume that 30 pounds of dry hay per day is the daily 
ration for a mature animal and that the number of acres of pasture 
required to carry one mature animal during the pasture season 
will furnish the equivalent of this much hay. Let represent 
the acres of pasture required to furnish this much feed daily. If 
the pasture season is 5 months, or 150 days, long it must f umiah 
during the season the equivalent of 150 times 30 poimds of hay, 
which is 2J tons. Let T represent the average yield of hay in tons 
per acre on ttie farm in question. We then have C acres of pasture 
furnishes the equivalent of 2 J tons of hay; G acres of pasture are 

equivalent to qr acres of hay; 1 acre of pasture is equivalent to pJs 

acres of hay; P acres of pasture are equivalent to -^ acres of iay, " 

where P is the total acres of pasture on the farm. Thus, to find the 
number of acres of hay to which the pasture on the farm is eauiva- 
leait, multiply the number of acres of pasture by 2J and aivide 
the product by the carrying capacity of the pasture (acres per 
animal) multiplied by the average yield of hay in tons per acre. 
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Even if it is necessary to estimate roughly the carrying capacity 
of the pasture, this measure of magnitude of the farm business will 
usually be more accurate than merely the number of acres in the 
farm. 

c. Days of productive labor.^Unless there is a very great dif- 
ference in the type of farming on the different farms to be tabulated , 
the total number of days of productive labor on ^e farm will be a 
fairlv accurate measure of the magnitude of the business conducted 
on the farm. It is especially accurate where the relation of the 
capital invested to the amount of labor reouired is about the same 
on the different farms; but if on some of tne farms there is a very 
large amount of capital with relatively little labor, as is the case 
on liveH3tock farms devoted largely to pasture, while on other farms 
there is an enormous amount of labor with very little invested 
capital, as is frequently the case in fruit and truck growing prop- 
ositions, this measure of magnitude becomes quite inaccurate. 

d. Working capital.— when the type of farming is similar, the 
total amount of working capital is a very good measure of magni- 
tude of business. The working capital is the sum of the value of 
the live stock, machinery and tools, feed and supplies, and cash to 
run the farm. Its calculation has already been provided for in 
Preliminary calculations. No. 4. 

e. Cost of operation. — ^The most accurate measure of the mag- 
nitude of the farm business is the cost of operation for the year. 
This consists of interest on capital, wages of the operator, current 
expenses, decrease in feed and supplies, and depreciation of build- 
ings, fences, and equipment. That this is the most accurate 
measure of the magnitude of the business is shown by the fact that 
this sum is the greatest amount a farmer can lose in any one year, 
aside from the destruction of property by catastrophe. It should 
be calculated for every farm if comparisons involving factors de- 
pending on ma^itude of business are to be made between groups 
of farms of distinctly different degrees of intensity. The only case 
in which it fails is that of a comparison between different localities 
in which the price of real estate differs greatly althoup^h the land 
is similar in productiveness; but such cases do not ordinarily arise 
in a single survey. 

56. Measuring the magnitude of individual enterprises. It ii 
ordinariiy assumed that the net receipts from an enterprise consti- 
tute a measure of its magnitude. This would be true if the net 
receipts from each enterprise were always in proportion to the 
expense of operation, but unfortunately this is not always the case. 
Not infrequently a large enterprise produces a negative net income 
and small ones often do likewise. Since the quantity here under 
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diflcnsaion la only to be used in obtaining averages, it will seldom 
lead to wrong conclusions if these minus incomes be simply left 
out of consideration. (See calculation 17.) The difficulty can be 
completely overcome by using the total expense of conducting 
the enterprise, including interest on the required capital, as the 
measure of magnitude. It will seldom be practicable to do this; 
the possible error in the other method is too small to justify the use 
of this more laborious one in ordinary cases. 

57. Index of diversity. There are several expressions which 
may be used for diversity of business. Each of them should be 
calculated for use in different tabulations. 

a. In localities devoted quite largely to some form of live-stock 
fanning the percentage of incomes from crops is one way of express- 
ing diversity. This percentage should be calculated. 

In regions devotea largely to crop farming the percentage of 
income from live-stock enterprises is similarly useful, though 
fanning may be qtdte diversined on the basis of crops silone, as, 
in fact, it may be also on the basis of live stock. In crop-farmine 
regions it is weU to note the percentage of income from live-stock 
enterprises. 

b. The niunber of enterprises producing more than 10 per cent 
of the fann receipts may also be used as a measure of diversity, 
except in cases oi extreme diversity. It is possible for a highly 
diversified fann to have no enterprises producing as much as 10 
per cent of the receipts. 

c. In some cases diversity has been measured by giving the num- 
ber of enterprises producing given incomes, as $200, $500, $1,000, 
etc. This method is objectionable in that it does not distinguish 
between size of business and diversity of business. It leads to 
wron^ conclusions because it attributes to diversity effects due to 
ma^mtude of business. The method should never be used. But 
if the income from each enterprise be expressed as a percentage of the 
total receipts of the farm this objection disappears. While it is ol 
no value in studying the relation of diversity to efficiency in farm- 
ing, since the expression for diversity is not a definite figiure which 
<:an be used in tabulations, it is a useful method of presenting data 
to the farmer in iBim management demonstration work. A good 

Elan in such work is to classify the enterprises into groups producing 
-10. 10-20, 20-30, 30-40, 40-60 j and over 00 per cent of the farm 
ifeceipts. Two or three enterprises in the four hk^er groups and 
three or four in the two lower indicate a very satis&ctory degree of 
diversity for most localities. 
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d. It is possible to get a definite figjare to represent degree of 
diversity by a slight extension of the principle involved in me last 
method. When the mag;nitude of any one enterprise approaches 
100 per cent of the magnitude of the farm business the business is 
approaching the status of single enterprise farming. Also, when 
all the enterprises are equal in magnitude the number of these enter- 
prises is a m^wure of diversitjr. The highest possible degree of 
diversity consists of an indefinitely large number of indefinitely 
small enterprises. Then when any enterprise increases in mag- 
nitude it tends to reduce the degree of diversity of the business. If 
the magnitude of each enterprise be expressed in percentage of the 
magnitude of the farm business, and if each magnitude be weighted 
according to its distance from zero magnitude, then the sum of these 
weig:hted magnitudes divided into unity will give a definite figure 
which is a very accurate measure of diversity, and which is exceed- 
ingly useful in studying the effect of actual diversity on the effi- 
ciency of the business. Since the magnitude of an enterprise is 
also its distance from zero, the wdghted magnitudes above men- 
tioned are simply the squares of the individual magnitudes. Hence 
the following simple rule for calculating the degree of diversity of 
the farm busmess: 

Diversity index: First express the magnitude of each enterprise 
in percentage of the sum of all these magnitudes; ^ square each of 
these percentages; find the sum of these squares; then divide unity 
by this sum. 

All the above calculations are easily made on the slide rule, squar- 
ing numbers by means of the slide rule being an especially easy and 
rapid process. The percentages should be expressed decimally 
and carried to the third decimal place. Thus 15.5 per cent should 
be expressed as .155. The squares should be carried to the fourth 
decimal place. One decimal place is sufficient for the final result. 
Example: 



Ifagnitudes 

of the 
enterprises. 


The same 

in 
decimals. 


Squares. 


11,050 
750 

25 
875 
216 

45 


0.354 
.253 
.008 
.297 
.073 
.016 


0.1253 
.0640 
.0001 
.0882 
.0053 
.0002 


2,960 


1.000 + .2831-3.6 



1 If receipts lh>iii an enterprise are used as the measure of its magnitude, ignore 
all eaterprbu showing minus net receipts. 
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This figure elimmates every other causal factor than diverBity, 
and hence may be safely used in tabulations designed to bring out 
the effect of diversity on the efficiency of the farm business. 

58. Adjusted labor income. In the older settled portions of the 
country magnitude of business is perhaps the most important factor 
in the success of the farmer. This means that, in the majority of 
cases, it has more influence on labor income than any other factor 
This being the case, it is difficult to bring out the effect of other 
factors unless the number of farm records is sufficiently large to 
insure the elimination of the effect of magnitude of business by the 
law of averages, or to permit grouping the farms first on magnitude 
of business and then subdividing each group on the basis of the 
factor to be studied. In any case, the law of averages will not elimi- 
nate the effect of magnitude of business if the. factor to be studied 
itself depends on magnitude of business.^ This difficulty may 
be obviated as follows: First group the farms on the basis of magni- 
tude of business, making the limits of the groups as small as possible 
and still have enough farms (50 to 100 if possible) to give a reliable 
average for the labor income in each group; then express the labor 
income of each farm in percentage of the average labor income of 
its size group. We may call this percentage the "adjusted labor 
income." It is a measure of success in fanning as affectied by fac- 
tors other than magnitude of business. Thus if the labor income 
of a 50-acre farm is 80 per cent of the average for its group, and that 
of a 125-acre farm is 80 per cent of the average for its group, these 
two farms are considered to be equally efficient, though the larger 
farm may have much' the larger labor income. 

This adjusted labor income should be calculated for each farm 
and recorded on the survey record sheet, or the special factor card 
if there is one. It is especially useful in dealing with factors which 
are influenced by size of farm. Thus, in studying the relation 
between type of tenure and labor income, we are confronted with 
the difficulty that in some localities, especially in the Northern 

1 The law of averages, which plays so important a part in the stady of farm man- 
agement survey data, may be briefly stated as follows: In cases where variations 
ttom a normal are just^ liable to be pltis as minus, the pltis and minus variations 
will cancel each other if the number of cases averaged is large. 
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States, tenant farms are usually somewhat larger, on the average, 
than owner farms, while share tenant farms are larger than cash 
tenant farms. In order to get at the real influence of type of tenure 
we must therefore eliminate the effect of size of farm. This may be 
done by using the adjusted labor income. If the number of farms 
in the survey were large enough the same thing could be accom- 
plished by dealing only with farms of approximately the same mag- 
nitude of business. Again, the number of productive work units 
per man varies with size of farm, at least on small farms. We can 
eliminate the influence of size of farm and study directly the effect 
of number of work units per man on labor income by using the 
adjusted labor income. The proportion of feed bought also depends 
on size of farm; but if we use the adjusted labor income instead 
of the actual labor income of each farm, we are able to study 
the effect on labor income of the percentage of feed bought. 
Many other illustrations might be given of the usefulness of this 
adjustment. 

Even when the factor the influence of which is to be studied has 
no relation to size of farm, such, for instance, as the effect ot per- 
centage of receipts from dairy products on labor income, we must 
depend on the law of averages to eliminate the fluctuations in 
labor income due to differences in magnitude of business. If the 
number of farms in each group to be averaged is quite large tlis 
will occur, but if the number is not large tlie elimination may not 
occur. 

The use of the adjusted labor income in such cases removes this 
difficulty and permits the use of a smaller number of farma in each 
group than would otherwise be permissible. That is, it renders 
the work more accurate. 

It Is evident that unless the survey includes several hundred 
farms it is not advisable to adjust labor income in this manner, 
because there would be too few farms in each size group to give a 
reliable average labor income for each group. But when the ad- 
justed labor income has once been obtained, reliable averages can 
then be obtained from smaller groups of farms than before, for the 
most important fluctuation in labor income has then been elimi- 
nated. 

10962-16 3 
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Tablb I. — List ofprodiLcthe work wwts * per acre of the vwrums cropi 
ai\d per animfd unit for the varioui dasseit of live stock, for Che ter 
County, Pa. The e figures will vary inore or less for different locdH- 
ties. The fig ares used should be based on average loccd practice. 

Productive work umt8 per acre of crops: Man. Horw. 

Corn for grain 7 6 

Corn for silage 6.5 7 

Potatoes 10 9 

Tobacco 20 7 

\^lieat, oats, or other grain, oat hay, millet, peas, 

and other forage 2 3 

Hay 1 1 

Alfalfa (two cuttings) 3 3 

Sweet com ^commercial) 10 9 ' 

Tmck (commercial) 24 9 

Truck (home use) 12 4.5 

Fruit (commercial when sales amount to $25 or 

more per acre) 10 5 

Fruit (home upe) 5 1 

Fruit (not bearing) 2.5 0.5 

Productive work units per head of live stock: 

Dairy cows 17 2. 5 

Dairy cows (pure bred) 20 2. 5 

20 veal calves 20 1 

10 heifers and calves • 30 1 

10 heifers and calves (pure bred) 40 1 

Ibiill 7 

20 steers (for entire year) 30 1 

10 colts or horses (not worked) 60 1 

100 breeding owes 50 3 

100 other sheep 40 3 

10 brood sows ^ 5 

60 other hogs 30 6 

100 hens or other poultry 18 2 

200 chickens or other poultry (raised) 18 2 

1 A work anit is an average day's work. 
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Productive work unitR per |1 of ontslde labor: itmi. Hocm. 

Outride labor, man and team 0.2 0.4 

Outside labor, man only 0.4 

OutBlde labor, mariceting (man and borse) 0. 2} 0. 2f 

PRINCIPLBS OF TABULATION. 

The interpretation of farm management survey data consists in 
the main of the discovery and measurement of causal relations be- 
tween the various classes of facts contained in the data. In re- 
search work in general such causal relations are studied by pro- 
ducing changes in one class of phenomena and observing the 
resulting changes in others. In farm management survey data the 
variations to be studied are already at hand, the problem being to 
arrange the data in such manner as to display the variations of one 
factor and then note the variation in others supposed to depend 
in some way on it. 

A farm management survey record consists of the various itema 
constituting an analysis of the farm business. It is the interde- 
pendence of theee various items that is to be studied. The general 
problem is to find what relation exists between the magnitude of the 
various items and the efficiency of the farming. Form management 
studies have shown that success in farming depends largely on the 
following factors: (1) Type of land tenure: (2) type of farming; 
(3) magnitude of business; and (4) the various factors of efficiency, 
such as yield per acre, income per cow, adequacy and economy of 
equipment, diversity of business, productive work imits per man 
and per horse, etc. 

In any particular case the problem is to discover the relation of 
the above factors to success in farming under the conditions which 
prevail in the locality to which the data relate. 

Consideration of a particular case will beet serve to show the 
psinciples involved in a study of causal relations. The relation 
between s' ko of farm and labor income may be used for this purpose. 

Two methods of procedure present themselves. First, we may 
airange the furms in groups according to increasing size of farm 
and find the corresponding vaiiatiooB in the average labor income 
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of each group; or, second, we may arrange them in groups according 
to ascending labor income and find the corresponding variations 
in the average size of farm in each of the labor income groups. 
It is highly important that a proper decision be made as to inrhich 
of these methods to use. In order to show the difference in the 
results obtained by the two methods a number of farms are grouped 
in Table II-A according to size of farm, while in Table II-B the 
same farms are grouped according to labor income* 

Table ll-A.— Farms grouped by size, and the remlting average labor 
incovnes determined. 





Size groups. 




2(M0 


41-60 


'61-M 


81-100 


101-120 


121+ 


Average labor income r - 


$117 


S235 


S359 


$447 


$502 


$715 







Table II-B. — The same farms grouped hv labor VMxrme^ and the 
resulting average size of farm determined. 



- 


Labor income groups. 


• 


-$1,000 

to 
-$501 


-$500 
to 



$1 

to 

$500 


$501 

to 

$1,000 


$1,500 


,1^501 
$2,000 


$2,001 
up. 


Average sizes 


114 


56 


. 56 


94 


107 


120 


130 







Table II~A shows a gradual and regular increase in labor Income 
as size of farm increases. Table II-B, indeed, shows some kind of 
relation, but the results are plainly distorted by the effect of some 
other factor or factors. Evidently the relation sought is more clearly 
and simply portrayed in the first tabulation than in the second. 
The cause of the difTerence in results in these two tabulations is at 
the bottom of all sound reasoning about farm management data. 
Unless this cause is clearly apprehended serious errors afe liable to 
occur in interpreting such data. 
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CAUSB OF THB IRRBGULARITT IN TABLB U-B. 

Labor income is the combined result of all the factors of success 
mentioned a few pages back. One of these factors is magnitude 
of business, in which the size of the farm is an element. Hence^ 
in these two tables we are studying the relation between one of the 
elements of magnitude of business on the one hand and the com- 
bined effect of all the factors of success on the other* 

In Table II-A the farms are arranged to display the variations 
in size of farm; the last line of the table shows the resulting varia- 
tions in labor income. The question arises whether these varla^ 
tions in labor income are due entirely to variations in size of farm. 

We may assimie that variation in size of farm causes variations 
in labor income, but what has become of the influence on labor 
income of tenure, type of farming, and the various factors of effi-* 
ciency that the variations in the table should be wholly due to size 
of farm? Let us study each of these factors separately. 

Type of tenure. — Since the type of tenure is more or less related 
to size of farm, when a niunber of farms are grouped on size the 
various forms of tenure do not distribute themselves at random in 
the various size groups; tenant laborer farms will generally be 
found in the groups of smaller farms, share tenant farms in the 
groups of larger farms, etc. Now the form of tenure has some effect 
on labor income. Hence variations in labor income due to differ- 
ence in form of tenure are not eliminated, since they are not alike 
in each size group . In Table I I-A this difficulty has been overcome 
by using only farms of the same type of tenure. This is, in general, 
the way of getting around this particular difficulty. If desired, a 
similar study can be made of each type of tenure. 

Type of farming^. — ^There is more or less tendency for small 
forms to be devoted to the more intensive types of farming and 
large farms to the more extensive. Also, the more intensive the 
type, the higher the labor income on the average for farms of similar 
size. Therefore, unless the farms in each group are similar in 
degree of intensiveness, the difference will tend to make the labor 
income higher in the groups of small farms and lower in the others* 
This difficulty was here overcome by using in both these tables only 
farms of approximately the same type. This would not have been 
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necessary if we had been using "cost of operation*' instead of ''size 
Offann.'* 

Factors of offlelenej*— Let us first consider yield of crc^ p«r 
acre. Previous studies hare shown that the avenige yield per acre 
of a givon crop is just about the same on fanns of aU siaes. This 
being the case, both high yields and low yields will occur with 
about the same relative frequency in all the sise groups, so that the 
average yield will be about the same in each group. Hence the 
average labor income in the various size groupe will not be affected 
by variation in yield. The effect of such variations is canceled by 
the law (A averages. 

Approximately th« same is true of all the other iacton of effi- 
ciency, except in so fir as they dep^id on size of farm, and in the 
latter case, what influence they have aa labor income is in reality 
due to size of farm. Thus it costs more per acre to equip a small 
farm than a laige one, and this makes the expense of operating a 
small farm relatively greater than that of a laige one. Hence labor 
income is relatively smaller on small terms than on laige ones. But 
this is just the kind of effects we are trying to measure . Table II~A 
thus gives a clear presentation of the effect of size of farm on labor 
income. 

In Table II-B the farms are classified according to labor income 
and avenged on size. Now labor income is the combined effect ol 
many causes. Let us see if the various causes cancel out in the 
averages as did the effects of these causes in the previous table. 

As previously stated, variation in intenaiveness of farming was 
completely eliminated at the outset by considering only farms that 
were comparable in type, so that we need not'connder thip tector 
further. The same ts true of difference in form of tenure. 

When the farms were grouped by size, fact<X8 of efficiency 
(yield, income per cow, etc.) canceled out, because their effects 
are proportional to size of term, and unusual gains and unusual 
losses were broiight together in the same groups. But in Table 
II-B they are thrown into different claraes. because the unusually 
laige gains, which occur only on large farms, are found in the 
groups of huge labor incomes, while the unusually large 1os86B| 
which are also found only on laige farms, are found in ^e minus 
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labor income groups. They thus have no chance to cancel each 
other. In fact the largest minus labor income group is made up 
almost wholly of large farms, the average of this group being the 
th*rd largest in the series. The irregularity in the size averages of 
Table II-B is thus due to the fact that the basis of sorting did not 
eliminate all the causes other than the one we were investigating. 

It will be noticed that in Table II-A the basis of grouping is 
a causal factor, that is, variation in size of farms causes a correspond- 
ing variation in average labor income; while in Table II-B the 
basis of grouping is a resultant, or effect, in this case of many causal 
factors. Grouping on a cause gave a consistent result, because the 
effects of other causes could be eliminated, while grouping on an 
effect gave a result that is hard to interpret because influences not 
under investigation could not be eliminated. This divergence is 
the usual result of these two methods of grouping. The b^inner 
in farm management investigations should never group his farms 
on the basis of an effect; the grouping should always be on the 
basis of a cause, and the averaging is then done on an effect. 

When the relation between a cause and the combined effect of 
several causes, including the one in question, is not complicated 
by any causal relation of both the cause and the combined effect 
to some other causal factor, the variation iu the averages of the 
various groups of a tabulation will be due entirely to the variations 
of the cause under investigation, and the table will display the 
true effect of this cause. 

If the effect under consideration is not the combined effect of 
two or more causes, but is solely the effect of the one cause under 
consideration, then it is a matter of no consequence which method 
of grouping be used— that of Table II-A or that of Table II-B. 
Supi)Ose, for instance, that size of farm were the sole determining 
factor in the matter of labor income; in such a case the labor income 
of every farm would be directly proportional to its size, and group- 
ing on either size of farm or labor income would throw exactly the 
same farms into each of the groups. But such simple relations 
are seldom found in farm management survey data. 

To show how the influence of one causal factor may sometimes 
be deduced from the combined effect of this factor and another 
whidi can not be separated from it, let us consider the combined 
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effect of percentage of intertilled crops and number of animal 
units per hundred acres of crops on the crop index of a number of 
farms, as worked out by Mr. B. A. Brodie, of this office, in his 
study of the relation of farm practice to soil fertility. 

Table III shows this relation for a group of farms in Chester 
County, Pa. A correlation exists here between percentage of 
intertilled crops and number of arimal units per hundred acres 
of crops, for the reason that the more heavily stocked a farm is in 
this locality, the larger its percentage of com area. The live- 
stock population is thus a causal factor in the percentage area of 
intertilled crops. 



Table III. 



-Influence of area of intertilled crops and animal units 
on crop yield in Cheater County ^ Pa, 



Crop 
index. 



Number of farms. 


Per cent of culti- 
vated area in 
intertilled crops. 


72 


Less than 25 


58 


25-30 


54 


30-36 


37 . . 


35 and over 









Average 
percent 
of area in 
intertilled 


Animal 
units per 
100 acres. 


crops. 




20.8 
27.4 
32.7 
41.4 


37.6 
41.2 
48.4 
53.4 



100 
105 
105 



The table shows that as the percentage of intertilled crops in- 
creases the crop index increases up to a ceitain point, but beyond 
this point there is apparently a falling off . It also shows that the num - 
ber of animal units per hundred acres of crops increases regularly 
with increase in percentage of tilled crop area. The farms were 
here grouped on percentage of intertilled crop area, a resultant 
factor so far as number of animal units per given area is co.ict^ruod; 
but no diiHculty is thus introduced for the reason that no other 
causal relation exists to complicate matters, so that the results are 
practically the same as if the number of animal units per hundred 
acres of crops had been used as the basis of classification. ^ 

If the number of animals per hundred acres of crops did not con- 
tinue proportional to percentage of tilled crop area this table would 
offer no conclusive evidence as to the action of either of these two 
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causes separately; but as it is the results appear to be significaiit. 
We may assume that the crop index would increase as the amount 
of manure used increases within very wide limits if no disturbing 
factor enters. But in this case the maximum yield appears to be 
reached at a certain point, although the amount of manure used 
still increases beyond that point. 

It is known that summer tillage has some tendency to promote 
oxidation of organic matter in the soil, and thus to destroy humus 
and set free nitrates in the soil. The oftener the land is put into 
a tilled crop the greater this influence should be. Finally we reach 
a point where oxidation is so rapid as to reduce the amount of 
organic matter in the soil more rapidly than it is being added, in 
spite of the fact that more organic matter is added than before, and 
the crop index thus b^ins to fall. Unfortunately the variation in 
percentage of intertilled crops stops just at the point where it would 
be most interesting to know what the next few terms of the series 
would be. However, we may tentatively conclude that when the* 
percentage of intertilled land increases beyond about 37 per cent 
in the locality in question the tillage tends to lower the crop index, 
while up to that point its influence is not deducible from these data 
because whatever influence tillage exerts is complicated by the 
influence of intensity of stocking. Presumably the two influences 
are similar up to 37 per cent of tilled crop area. 

Fortunately, a survey of farms on the black prairie lands of 
Illinois supplies the missing terms of the series of crop index aver- 
ages in Table III. The data for the Illinois farms are given in 
Table IV. 



Table IV. — Influence of area of intertilled crops and animal units 
on crop yield in Marshall silt loam- — Illinois. 



Number of farms. 


Percent of culti- 
vated area in com. 


Average 
per cent. 


Animal 
units per 
100 acres. 


Crop 
index. 


76 


Less than 37.5 

37.6-48-9 


28.4 
43.3 
53.9 
73.6 


19.3 
18.1 

17.7 
15.8 


102 


72 


103 


mI:":::::::::::::::::::: 


49-^.9 


100 


74. 


60 and over 


93 
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The small size of the Pennsylvaiua fanns makes rather intensive 
farming necessary there, so that the large herds of dairy cows kept 
must be fed mainly from field crops. As com produces more feed 
per acre than any other crop conmionly grown in that region, the 
acreage of com increases as the live stock increase in nimibers. In 
the Illinois locality, on the other hand, the area of com increases 
as live stock decrease in numbers, the com being grown for sale. 
It is also important to notice that the variation in intensity of 
stocking is very slight in Illinois in the grouiw based on tilled crop 
area, so that difference in the amount of manure available has less 
influence here than in Table III. In the first two columns of 
Table IV we find the crop index increasing and the intensity of 
stocking slightly on the decrease as the tilled crop area increases. 
Beyond a point between 28.4 and 43.3 per cent of tilled area both 
decrease as tilled crop area increases. In this case the influence 
of tillage seems to be more important than that of the animals kept 
for the crop index increases in spite of decreasing live stock up to 
the point at which we may assume that tillage becomes excessive, 
beyond which humus appears to be burned up too iaet and the crop 
index Mis off. 

Apparently in both these tables the optimum percentage of in- 
tertilled crops is about the same, and is in the vicinity of 35 to 40 
percent. 

In the above illustration we are able to evaluate the factor of 
tillage although its results are mixed up with the results of varia- 
tion in the amount of available manure, for the reasons (I) that the 
effect of the manure is known in advance and can thus be dis- 
counted; (2) the effect of the two factors is not the same through- 
out the series of averages. The same result could be arrived at 
by comparing only farms with the same intensity of stocking, but 
on account of the relation between nimiber of animals and area of 
com it would require a very large number of farms to render this 
possible. 

Seeftpttulfttlon.— In studying the relation between two factors, 
the variation of one of which is supposed to be a direct cause of 
variations in the other, the farms should always be grouped on .lihe 
basis of the causal factor and each group averaged on the basis- of 
the remltant factor. If each of two factors bears a causal relation 
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to a given tesultant, while at the same time one of them bears a 
causal relation to the other, unless the effect of one of them is 
entirely known it is necessary to devise some means of eliminating 
the effect of one of them before the effect of the other can be deter- 
mined. When the number of farms is sufficiently large the effect 
of one of two related causal factors may sometimes be eliminated 
by limiting the investigation to farms on which there is little or 
no variation in that factor. Thus, in studying the relation of size 
of farm to labor income, the confusing influence of size of farm on 
intensity of the type of farming may be eliminated by confining 
the study to types of farming comparable in intensiveness. 

CLASSmCATION BT TBITORE. 

Before undertaking comparative studies of a group of farms they 
must be separated into classes in which all farms in each class are 
comparable. The first separation should be based on tenure, and 
may include the following classes: 

1. Plantations (to be considered elsewhere). 

2. Manager farms; those operated by a hired manager. 

3. Working owner farms; those operated by owners who take 
the part of a working manager without salary. 

4. Nonworking owner farms; those operated by owners who direct 
but take no part in the work of the farm. 

5. Owner and landlord farms; those, part of which is operated by 
the owner, the remainder being rented out. 

6. Owner and tenant farms; those operated as in (3), but of which 
the operator owns only part of the land, holding the remainder 
as a tenant. 

7. Cash tenant farms; farms rented for cash and operated by 
the tenant as a working manager without salary, the working 
capital being furnished by the tenant. 

8. Share tenant farms; those operated as in (7), but with rent 
consistLiig of a share of the proceeds. 

9. Tenant laborer (or cropper) farms; tenant farms on which the 
tenant furnishes little or none of the working capital. 

10. Combined tenant farms; two or more farms operated by one 
tenant, but rented from different landlords, or on a different basis. 
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The above Ibt is only suggestive. Various modifications of 
these classes occur. The classification used should conform to 
the facts concerning the farms to be classified. 

In certain kinds of tabulation all the foregoing classes, with the 
exception of plantations, may be disregarded if each farm is first 
reduced to the basis of class 3. This may be done as follows: 

Class 2. Manager farms. Deduct from expenses, and add to 
farm income and labor income, the salary of the manager. This 
applies whether the manager takes part in the farm work or merely 
directs it. 

Class 4. Nonworking owner farms. Deduct from expenses, and 
add to farm income and labor income, the wages of one man for 
the part of the year when hired labor is employed. 

Class 5. Owner and landlord farms. Eliminate from the invest- 
ment the portion of the farm rented out, and eliminate from the 
records all items relating to this portion of the farm. This includes 
a proportionate share of taxes and other general farm expenses in 
which the land rented out should share and all receipts from and 
expenses for this part of the farm. 

Classes 6-10. Tenant farms of all kinds. Consider landlord and 
tenant as one person, and eliminate all transactions between them. 

The above reductions are necessary only in tabulations that 
involve items that would be changed in making the reduction. 

TABULATIONS SUGGESTED. 

The following list of tabulations is suggested as a means of bring- 
ing out the relations between the various elements of farm manage* 
ment survey data and of showing the application of farm manage- 
ment principles to the agriculture of the locality in which the 
survey is made. The list is merely suggestive; in many cases some 
of the tables will give no significant result, and often other tabu- 
lations will be required. 

In addition to the averages noted in the list of tabulations which 
follow (right-hand column), each tabulation should show: 

A. The nupiber of farms in each group (and also in each sub« 
group if the main groups are further subdivided). 
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B. Where the basis of grouping is quantitative (as crop area, 
number of animal units, etc.) and not qualitative (as types of 
tenure, type of farming, etc.), the average of each group (and sub- 
group if any) for the basis of grouping should be given. Thus, if 
the farms are divided into groups based on number of animal units 
per 100 acres of crop, the average number of animal units per 100 
acres of crops in each group should be given. 

C. A summary of all the colimins or lines, as the case may be 
(both columns and lines if each group is divided into subgroups). 

In dividing farms into groups on the basis of a quantitative 
factor, as crop area, percentage of income from poultry, etc., where 
possible make the size limits of the various groups such as to give 
a sufficient number of farms in each group to give a reliable average, 
at least in most of the groups (all groups if practicable to do so). 

When the farms have been sorted on any factor, the calculations 
should be made for all the tables requiring this same sorting. The 
various groupings to be made, with the nimibers of the tabulations 
(see pp. 30 to 40) required in each, are as follows: 

1. Tabulations requiring no sorting into groups: V,* XIII,* 
XXXI, LXXI, LXXIII, LXXIV, LXXV. 

2. Types of tenure: I, III, IV, VI, VII, XIV, XX, XXI, XXIII, 
XXIV, LXI, LXVII, LXIX. 

3. Size of farm: II. 

4. Crop area equivalent: VIII, IX, XV, XXII, XXV, XXVI, 
XXXVI, XXXVII, XXXVIII, XXXIX, XL, XLI, XLII, 
XLV, XL VI, XL VII, XLVIII, XLIX, LVI, LXII, LXVIII. 

5. Types of farming: X, XI, XVII, XVIII, XXXII, XXXIV, 
L, LI, Lli, LIII, LXVI, LXX. 

6. Percentage of crop area devoted to each crop: XII, XXVII. 

7. Percentage of animal units of each kind: XIX. 

8. Percentage of receipts from each source: XX VIII. 

9. Types of dairying— exclusive: XXIX. 

10. Types of dairying— inclusive: XXX. 

11. Crop acres per animal unit: XXXIII. 

> Tabulations V and XIII may be made by summarizing the results of other 
tabulations, as noted later. 
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12. Magnitude of bufflnees: XXXV. 

13. Productive work units per man: XLIII, LX. 

14. Crop area per farm: XLIV. 

15. Animal unite per 100 acres of crops: XVI, LIV, LXXII. 

16. Percentage of intertilled crops: LV. 

17. Crop index: LVII, LIX. 

18. Income per cow: LVIII. 
19* Diversity index: LXIII. 

20. Percentage of receiptB from crops: LXIV. 

21. Rotations followed: LXV. 

irdbulatUmt denffned to bring out the ngmficant relationB in /arm 
management survey data. 



Tabola- 
tUmNo. 



Basis of groaping. 



Basis of averages. 



rmSLIMIMABT 
TABVUMOKB. 



Types of tcnnre... 



n 
m 



IV 



Siseoftenns..... 
Types of tenure.. 



....do.. 



Size of tenns. tillable area, crop 
area, tillaole pasture area, 
other pasture area, woodland, 
waste land, value of real estate 
per acre, per cent of crop and 
pasture area in pasture. 

Same as in Table I. 

Labor income and adjusted la- 
bor income of farm as a whole; 
of tenant; per cent over 91,000. 
(For fieurm as a whole, reduce 
to basis of working owner.) 

Owner farms; per cent of in- 
come on iuTestment (see cal- 
culation 46. p. 11). Tenant 
farms; landbrd's per cent in- 
come on investment; tenant's 
per cent income on invest- 
ment. (See calculation 47, 
p. 11.) 



i 
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TabulaUona designed to bring out the ngnificant reUOiom in farm 
management survey c2ata— Continued. 



Tabula- 
tion No. 



Basis of grouping. 



Basis of averages. 



<»rrABM* 
wo. 



Crops. 



VI 

vn 



vm 



IX 
X 



XI 

xn 



Farms of all sizes 
and tenures; no 
division into 
groups. 



T7i>es of tenure.,. 
.....do 



Magnitude of busl- 



do 

Types of farming, 
if there are 
marked differ- 
ences in type. 

do 



Percentage of crop 
area devoted to 
each crop. Re- 
group for each 
crop and devote 
one line of table 
to each crop. 
Make percentage 
classes of suit- 
able size to dis- 
play true char- 
acter of varia- 
tion in percent- 
age area of each 
crop. Unimpor- 
tant crops re- 
quire small per- 
centage classes. 



Per cent of total crop area de- 
voted to each crop. This may 
be obtained by sununarizing 
Table VI or Table VII. Simt 
lar data from recent censuses 
to show whether the survey 
data is representative of the 
country as a whole and 
whether each crop is gaining 
or losing in importance or 
merely holding its own. 

Acres of each crop and of pas- 
ture: per tann reporting and 
per rarm, all farms. 

Percentage of crop area devoted 
to each crop, per farm report- 
ing, per farm, all farms. Per- 
centage pasture area is of crop 
and pasture area. 

Same as in VI. 

Same as in VII. 

Acres of each crop per farm. 



Percentage of crop area devoted 
to each crop. 

Number of farms in each per- 
centage group. This may also 
be displayed in a dot chart, 
each dot representing the per- 
centage of area devoted to a 
particular crop on one farm. 
This table (or chart) shows the 
variations in percentage area 
of each crop. It mav be con- 
fined to only one or two lead- 
ing types of tenure. Sum- 
mary columns should be given 
showing number of farms hav- 
ing 1-100, 20-100, and 40-100 
per cent of their area devoted 
to each crop. 



11' u 
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Tabulations designed to bring out the eignijieant relations in farm 
fnanagement survey data — Continued. 



TTFX8 OF FABM- 

iNO— ooatd. 



Liv« Stock. 



Sources, of in- 
come. 



Tabola- 
tlon No. 



xm 



XIV 
XV 

XVI 

XVII 

XVUI 

XIX 

XX 

XXI 

xxn 
xxni 

XXIV 
XXV 

XXVI 
1 XXVII 



Basis of groaping. 



Fanns of all sizes 
and tanures: no 
division into 
groups. 



Tjrpes of tenure... 
Magnitude of bus!- 



Animal units per 
100 acres of crops. 

Type of farming, 

if of importance. 

do 



Percentage of ani- 
mal units of each 
kindintotalper 
farm. (SeeXII.) 

T7i)e8 of tenure... 



....do 

Magnitude of busi- 



Types of tenure. . . 

....do 

Magnitude of busi- 



.do.. 



Percentage of crop 
area devoted to 
com. (Use only 
farms of com- 
parable types of 
farming.) 



Basis of averages. 



Number of animals of each elasi 
per farm; same reduced to 
animal units; the latter n- 
duoed to percentage of total 
animal units per farm; similar 
census data (number of ani- 
mals only) fh>m several recent 
censuses: may be obtained by 
summarising Table XIV. 

Same as first three columns of 

xm. 

Percentage of animal units for 
each kind of animal; this may 
also be shown by dot chart. 
(See XII.) 

Percentage area of each crop; 
also percentage of crop and 
pasture area in pasture. 

Number of animau of each kind 
per farm. 

Percentage of animal units of 
each kind per farm. 

Number of farms in each per> 
centage group. 



Crop acres and pasture acres per 
animal unit. 

Crop acres and pasture acres per 
dairy cow. 

Number of animal units of each 
kind per 100 acres of crops per 
farm. 

Actual income from .each enter- 
prise per farm. 

Percentage of income from each 
enterprise (and census data). 

Same as XXIII. Mav tabulato 
each tenure separately or all 
together or only leading ten- 
ure. Graph for all sizes. 

Same as XXIV. (See note on 
tenure under XXV.) 

Labor income and adjusted la- 
bor income. If different ten- 
ures are used, reduce to bases 
of working owners. 



I Prepare tables like XXVII for each crop, and like XXVIII for each source of 
income. 



I 
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TabuUaioru duigned to bring otU the ngnificant relatiaiM in farm 
management ewrvey diato—Oontinued. 





Tabula^ 
tionNo. 




Basis of averages. 


TTPB8 or fABM- 


ixxvm 


Percentage of re- 
ceipts nom sale 


Same as XXVII. 


iNO-contd. 










of oorn. (See 








XXVll.) 






XXIX 


Types of dairy lni J 
each group fo 
consist omy of 
farm^ selling 


Size of farm; distance to mar- 






ket point; number of cows: 
labor income and adjusted 






labor income. Percentage of 






oDly theonoone 


total dairy farms in each 






dfllry pruUutt, 
Types of*l airy iij^^ 


group. 




XXX 


Same & in last. (In this table 
the per cents will usually add 






each group to 
oonaist of aU 






up over 100 because some 






fainis ^cllin[; a 


farms occur- in 2 or more 






glvett product. 
This um throw 


groups.) 












SL>me fjifma into 








moru than one 








class. 






XXXI 


List of enterprises, with conditions favorable and on- 
favorable to each. (SeeTab1eXXV,DeptBi]1.841.) 


SoonaBofiDOome 


xxxn 


Type of farming. 
(Use only farms 
of same tenure 

^ inonetable. If 
several tenures 
are important, 
tabulate each 
s^arately.) 

(Trop acres per 
ftTitmni unit (all 


Siseoffarm. 




xxxm 


Percentage of productive work 






units on crops. 






kinds together). 
Subdivide each 








group on basis 








of percentage of 
dairy cows in 








total animal 








units. Bun pri- 








mary groups at 








left margin; sec- 








ondary as col- 








umn headings. 






XXXIV 


Tyi)e of farming... 


Same as xxxm. 



1 Prepare tables like XXVII for each crop, and like XXVm for each source of 



iiovrityMi'vr riiis^nsvi nprict 
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TabuMom dmigntd io bring oiK the m/fni^kani rdaiioiiu in farm 
mmmgemmvl novey dEBtB^-Oontiinml. 



Basis olgrooping. 



Bwii of averages. 



MAQNITUDX Off 
BUSINSaS. 

(See Prelim- 
inarv calcala- 
laitlimNe.«Sw) 



XXXV 



Masnitudeofbos- 



XXXYZ 

xxxvn 
xxxvm 

XXXIX 
XL 

XLI 

XLn 

XLIU 
XLIV 



do... 



HagBltadeoftnis- 
ixuBss. Subdi- 
vided by tenure. 

Magoitudeefbus- 
inen; Qsd&gooly 
woroag owners. 

Magnitaae of bus- 
iness; uslnir^Dly 
cash tenants. 

Magnitude of bus- 
iness; usingoiily 
sbare tenants 
with werldng 
capital. 

Magnitude efbus- 
intoB;uBinffoniy 
tenant laooren 



Magmtude ( 



iness. 



of bus- 



Number of pro- 
ductive work 
units (mn) per 
farm. 

Crop area per farm. 



Labor income. (If different 
tenures are ooflLbteed^ reduce 
all to basis of w«ti±ig own- 
ers.) Graph— Magnitude as 
horizontal measure, labor in- 
come vertical measure; this 
graph is a line or curve, rising 
as magnitude increases. (See 
fig. 4, Dept. Bui. No. 41.) 
Qraph—Shor»vin£ labor income 
of each form, the tsrma ar- 
rai^ed in order according to 
magnitude of business. (See 
fig. 9, Dept Bui. 341.) 

Productive man work units; 
crop acres per man; same per 
work horse; cost of total man 
labor per oop acre; monthly 
wages; work horses per man; 
Talue of machinery per crop 
acre. 

Two columns for each tenure: 
one for eost «f dwoUi&g and 
the other for cost of other farm 
buildhigs. 

Same as xXXVn, expressing 
cost in terms of fieurm Income. 

Same as XXXVII, ezpresshig 
cost in terms of tenants' farm 



Do. 



Do. 



Cost of depredation, interest, 
and repairs on buildings, 
fences, and machinery; totals 
per farm and per crop acre. 

Labor income. Graph for same. 
(See XXV.) 



Give percentage of items in each 
sise eroup (based on crop area) 
ownm£ eadh of principal items 
of field machinery. Use list 
of items as left margin; ( 
area groups as column : 
ings. 
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TafwMions tksiffned to bring out the simijicant rehOums in farm 
ifUmtt^Mefit survey data — Oontinued. 





Tabola- 
tlanNo. 


Basis or groiq>ing. 


Basis of averages. 


MAONITUDE OF 


XLV 


Magnitude of busi- 
ness. (UsB work- 


Capital, in dollars: percentage of 
capita] hivested in land, dwell- 






ing owner fiu-ms, 


In?, other building, imple- 
ments and machinery, live 






or other leadlag 
tenure, as basis 






stocK, feed, and supplies, and 
cash to run the farm; parent- 
age of workhig capital; work- 






of grouphig oa 
size. Other ten- 






ures may be 
added without 


Ujg capital per acre of crop 






area equivalent. 






grouping on 
site). 
Magnitude of busi 






XLVI 


Percentage of Income Ofo k^d- 






ness (cash ten- 


kMTd's capital 






ants only). 






XLVn 


Magnitudeofbusi- 
ness; using share 
tenants with 


Da 




XLvm 


working ospfital. 
Magnita^ofl)nsi- 


Da 






ant laborers 
Ma^pSSnd^ofbittl. 












XLIX 


Percentage of turn of eatih 

teni]b« m each size group. 
Labor income. Thistebdatioii 






ness. 




L 


Type of fanning, 






subdivided on 


is not feasible unless large num- 






magnitude of 
bu^fls. 


bers of farms are available. 






With smaller numbers, omit 








the subdivisions on size and 
use labor income adjusted for 








magnitude of business. 




LI 
LH 

Lm 


do 


Total capital. 




do 


Workhig capital per acre. 
Total labor. 




do 








QVikUTTOrBUflt- 


LIV 


Intensity of stock- 
ing (animal units 


Crop index; yield per acre of 


1118^ 




each crop. 






per 100 acres of 








Crops. If per- 
centage of pas- 








ture area is 
highly variable, 
use crop area 
eqtiivalent). 






LV 


Percentage of inter- 
tilled crops. 


Da 




LVI 


ICagnitudeofbusi- 


Da 




Lvn 


Crop Index. 


Labor income. (Use adjusted 
labor hioome if number of 
farms is small.) 




Lvm 


Inoomeperoow... 


Da 
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TabtUaiiiani designed to bring out the eignifieant reUOione in farm 
management eurvey diota— Continued. 



Tabola- 
tlonNo. 



Basis of groapinf . 



Basis of ayerages. 



QUAUTT OF BUn- 

NSM— contd. 



LIX 
LX 



LXI 



Crop index : sabdi- 
yide on moome 
peroow. 

ProductiTe work 
units per man. 



Types of tenure... 



Labor income. (Use adjusted 
labor incomes if number of 
fsmis issmaU.) 

Sise of tana; producUve work 
units per horse; labor income; 
adjusted labor income; r»- 
ceipts per cow; wages of opera- 
tor per day (labor income di- 
vided by productive work 
units per man); labor income 
per day idt aocvdav year (la- 
bor income divided by 800). 

Yield per acre, each crop; crop 



FABM OBGAMlZjk- 
TION. 



Lxn 
Lxm 

LXIV 
LXV 

LXVI 

Lxvn 
Lxvin 

LXIX 
LXX 
LXXI 

LXXU 

Lxxni 

LXXIV 
LXXV 



Diversity index. 

Labor income; adjusted labor 



Magnitude of bus- 
iness. 
Diversity index... 

Percentage of re- Do. 

oeiptsfirom crops. 
Tabulate the principal rotations, record number of 
farms usine each, average sise of these farms, and 
numbers of animal units of each kind per 100 aoree 
of crops. 

Percentage of receipts required 
for operating expenses. 
Do. 



Types of farming. . 

Types of tenure. . . 
Magnitude of bus- 
iness. 
Types of tenure... 
Types of farming. . 



Percentage of expenses for each 
item 01 expense. 
Do. 
Do. 
Cost of feed per animal unit and income per animal 
unit other than vork horses. (See Table -V, 
attached, for Illustration.) 
Value of manure per animal unit. (See Table 

VI, attached, for illustration.} 
Acres of feedable crops and of pasture jper animal 
unit. (See Table vll. attached, for illustration. 
Rate of depreciation of dairy cows. (See Table 

VIU, attached, for iUustration.) 
Rate of depreciation of farm work horses. (See 
Table IX, attached, for iUustration.) 



I 
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MODELS FOR TABULATIONS LXXI TO LXXV. 

Table V (Tabulation LXXI). — Feed cost per animal unit on 37^ 
fanna operated by owners; Chester County, Pa. 



Com for grain and other. . 



Silage. 
Hay.. 



Oats 

Rye 

Barley 

Oats and speltz. 



Straw!., 
Stover*. 



1 Amount 
raised. 



Bushels. 

265,313 

Tons. 

6,678 

12 481 

Bushels. 

54,360 

224 

220 

160 

Tons. 

5,000 

6,000 



Amount ^"^^^ 




Tons. 
900 



Bushels. 
239,525 
Tons. 

6,678 

. 6.839 

Bushels. 

51,635 

172 

229 

160 

Tons. 

.4,100 

.. ii,QQO 



Price. 



Bushel. 

•0.76 

Ton. 

4.00 

18.00 

Bushel. 

0.50 

.80 

.75 

.60 

Ton. 

4.00 

5.00 



Value 
of feed 
con- 
sumed. 



$179,644 

26,712 
123, 102 

25,81& 
138 
172 
96 

16,400 
3O,00C 



1 Yield estimated. 

Total value of farm feed 

Increase in inventory value 

- Total value of farm feed consumed 

Total value of farm feed consumed per animal unit. 

Value of feed purchased. 

Value of feied purchased per animal unit 

Total feed cost J ... J y. ' 

Total feed cost per animal unit. 1 



$402,082.00 

36,061.00 

366,021.00 

49.79 

74,304.00 

10. 11 

440,325.00 

59.90 
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Table VI (Tftbolatioii LXXII).— Valut o/wamare per ammal unU 
deUnnined by comparing two groups of Che$Ur County ^ Pa,, 



(Tb« lint group ocmtaiiis 94 temu (one-foiirth of entire nnmbflr) hsring the leift 



County, Pa.] 



Cropt* 



Corn. 



Potatoes. Wheat. 



Oats. 



Haj. 



▲creeper 100 acree of (BDpe> , 

Ayerage yield per aere (Mdiele < 



L4nreet groop, 94 fimne. 

"'-""" -roup, 94 iBrme 

^ i]dperaere(baehelsor 

tons) 

Increaee innodnetian per lOOacree 

ofcnmeCMdielsorteitt) 

Prioee^ 

Value of faifwiaeer! piodnotion per 
100 acres of oope 



23.00 



fiO.98 
n.83 



11.86 



273.55 
00.80 



S21&04 



6.21 



79.18 
83.09 



3.91 



24.34 
0L04 



S2S.21 



10.8 



22.90 
25.50 

1.00 

3L21 
00.92 

028.71 



OiO 



37.80 
43.07 



5.81 



38.35 
00.55 



021.09 



45.4 



1.22 
1.55 



14.00 
022.12 

0»L30 



1 Areas and prioes are the arenfee for tlia entire 378 terms operated hy their 
ownecs. These are used in order to eliminate factors other than the quantity of 
manure arailabls. The crop aieasgiTea here are per 100 acres of the fiTe oops men- 



TotaloflMtUna 00441 

Exoesi of fertiliser used by seoond group, per 100 acnp of an crops 48.00 

ssdnato30.49anhBal nntts 570.41 

• to one animal unit 15.80 



I 
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Tablb VII (Tabulation LXin).—Acre$ of fieddbU eropt and 
pasivre per animal unU—SJS owner fariM, ChesUar County , Pa. 



Acntfeorfuma. 


40 or 
less. 


41-60 


61-80 


81-100 


101-120 


121-160 


Over 
160. 


An 

forms. 


Nmbv of forms.... 

Number of animal 

imlte per form 


T.6 


61 
12.5 


60 
16.6 


68 
20.2 


62 
24.4 


61 
26.7 


22 

4L8 


878 
10.4 




Per animal ontt. 


Cerakrmln 

ComfGrsflage 

Other corn 

Oatg and other 
oaina for feed 


aeo 

.13 
.99 


0.60 

.14 
L05 


a60 

.18 
1.22 


0.62 

.20 
1.26 


a63 

.17 
L16 


a62 

.19 
L40 


a68 

.22 
L26 


a62 

.18 
1.28 






Total feed crops. 


L72 

.88 


L78 
1.06 


2.00 
LIO 


2.06 
1.06 


L96 
L23 


2.21 
1.27 


2.16 
L41 


2.08 
L18 






Oiand total.... 


2.60 

IIS. 43 

12.76 


2.86 

I1&37 

8.86 


3.10 

120.66 

9.61 


3.16 

820.80 

0.36 


3.18 

117.94 

ILIO 


3.48 

128.41 

8.34 


8.67 

83a 26 

13.87 


3.21 
82L06 


Value of feed par- 
chased .™- 


laii 







> Dosi not inotade work horses. 
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Tab LB VIII (Tabulation ljXKIV).—8kowmg depreeiatiim ofdaxry 
'. eow9 — S78 farms operated by oumen, Penneylvama, 



Number. 



Value 
per head. 



Total 
yalne. 



First inyentory. . 
Cows puicfaaaed.. 
Cow8 raised 



Total. 



Seoond invent 
Cows sold and 



Total. 



4,196 
589 
345 



iteced. 



4,164 
895 



Difference 

Increase at end of year in value. 



Total loss 

'AveraeB Investment. . 
Rate m depreciation. 



.percent. 



$56.10 
63.84 
63.84 



57.01 
37.36 



.91 



t235,400 
87,605 
22,025 



295,030 



237,430 
33,437 



270,867 



24,163 
3,789 



27,952 

236,415 

11.82 



Tablb IX (Tabulation LXXV). — Showing depreciation of horses— ^ 
378 farms operated by owners, Chester bounty , Pa, 





Number. 


Valiie' 
per head. 






Total 
value. 


Value at first inventory 


1,369 
103 

8 


8135.98 
167.36 
167.36 


8186,183 
16,208 


Value of luNTsea purchased 


Value of horses raised 


1,259 




Total 


203,650 




1,367 
64 


138.95 
128.02 


Value at second inventory 


189,947 


Value of horses sold 


8,193 




TotsJ 


198,140 








Loss 


5,510 


TTifiTAARe in T>ric© durinir vear. 




2.97 


4,060 






TotsJ loss 


9,570 
188.065 


Avo'age investment 






Rate « depreciation per cent. . 






5.09 











o 
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OUTLINE OP PLAN. 

The plan of aperation hero outlined \s given in generalized form. 
In case this plan, or a modification of it is adopted, the State man 
placed in chaise of the work sliould at onco proceed to make any 
changes nooded to fit the plan to conditions in the State and then 
have copias printed sufficient in number to supply the needs of the 
State. It ia not the intention to substitute this for any satisfactory 
plan already formulated or in operation. 

This plan, which is presented for whatever suggestive value it 
may have, contemplates a State organization, a separate county 
organization or a representative for each county, and a local organ- 
ization or representative for each community for dealing mih the 
problem of farm labor. State organizations are assumed to be 
rot^ponsible for the organization or selection of representatives in the 
counties, and the county organizations for the organization or selec* 
tion of representatives in the various communities in the county. 
Each organization is supposed to designate some one individual to 
be responsible for the details of its work in connection with mallei's 
relating to farm labor^ and these in divi duals are herein referred to, 
respectively, m State man, county man^ and community man, ,.i 

Two important features of the plan are: ,! ^ 

1 . It provides for ascertaining the needs of every farmer, not only 
as to the number of additional lab or el's needed, but as to the time 
when they are wanted. It will bo impossible to shift labor from 
one locahty to another satisfactorily without this information. This 
is especially important in connection with hai'vest labor* 

2. It avoids tlie congestion of data in any one office. In ike plan 
here presented each unit acts as a cUariiig house for its territory j report- 
ing to the units higher up only surpluses or deficits. The needs of the 
farmer thus begin to be met as soon as the plan is put into operation. 

SUGGESTED SOURCES OF LABOR. 

Special effort should be made to list aU available labor in rural and 
village communities and in schools in such communities, including 
agricultural schools and colleges wherever located. 

Some of the classes amongst which recruits may be found in all rural 
and village communities are enumerated in the following paragraphs: 

There are about 700,000 retired farmers in this country not now 
occupied. Many of these who are able-bodied undoubtedly will help 

(3) 
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in the present emergency. Their knowledge of farming makes them 
a very important factor. 

There are several million boys and young men not now engaged 
in farm work but who have had more or less farm experience. Such 
of these as are found in the large cities may be enrolled by the 
United States Department of Labor. In rural communities, villages, 
and the smaller towns they should, as far as possible, be enrolled 
for farm work by the organization outlined in these pages. 

In villages and small towns many people who have had farm expe- 
rience can be spared for farm work during busy seasons on the farm. 

Where the shortage of labor is serious and can not otherwise be 
met, women and girls will doubtless volunteer in large numbers to 
meet emergencies — ^in many cases taking the places of men who 
will thus be released for farm work. 

Many school and college authorities have shown a desire to assist 
by rearranging their schedules and by excusing students for farm 
work with academic credit. 

Recruiting stations report the rejection of numerous applicants 
for one reason or another. Many of these applicants may be avail- 
able for farm labor, and this source of labor should not be overlooked. 

Nearly everyone takes a vacation at some time during the year. 
People generally, more especially those who know how to do farm 
work, may be willing to take their vacations at times when they can 
be helpful on the farm. 

In the matter of exchange labor between farmers, where farmers 
help each other at certain tasks, such as harvesting, thrashing, 
haying, etc., it is believed that no particular attempt should be 
made to record the need or supply of such exchange labor on the 
blanks, leaving individual farmers to make their own arrangements 
with their neighbors. However, farmers should be urged to co- 
operate freely in exchanging labor. Where a farmer has labor 
which he knows will not be needed at some particular time of the 
year, either on his own farm or in exchange labor with his neighbors, 
such labor should be listed for the time it wiU be available for others. 

The Federal Department of Labor has special facilities for obtain- 
ing labor from many of the above sources, especially in the larger 
industrial centers, and from others. Where farm-labor needs can 
not be met by supplies obtained from rural and village communities 
and the smaller towns, the Department of Labor will undertake to 
supply them on definite notice of the number of laborers needed and 
when and where needed. Such notice should be given as early as 
possible. 

State, county, and conmiimity men in this organization should 
keep in constant touch with local representatives of the employment 
service of the Department of Labor and utilize their facilities as 
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fully as may be necf^sary.' It is important, however, that when 
aiTaii<^<'mt'nt!4 have bciciii madt> for obtaining labor iti this m aim or, 
* the- deficit thus met should uot he reported a-s a deficit to the next 
higher unit iu this organization, Thus^ if a county man arranges to 
meet a county deficit wholly with labor supplied by the employment 
service of the Department of Labor, he should not report the same 
deficit to his State man. 

Since the labor survey herein provided for may take some tira*^ 
other efforts to supply farm labor should not be discouraged. 
Representatives of this oi^anization should at least work in harmony 
"^ith other agencies for supplying farm labor. 

Certain daily papers in the large cities have listed lai^e numbers 
of men who desire employment on farms. Many of these men are 
experienced fann hands. Where such lists are available they should 
be used. 

DETAILS OF THE PLAN, 

Those responsible for the organization <if farm labor within a 
State should dcflignate aome one person of known ability aa an 
organizer or executive and with an intimate knowledge of farming 
to have charge of t^arrying out the details of this plan. Wherever 
desired the State farm -help specialist repre^senting the United States 
Department of Agriculture may be utilized in this capacity. Where 
some one else is in charge of the work^ the State farm-help specialist 
representing this department may be assigned to assist in the work. 
The plan herewith presented assumes that the State will be divided 
into sub divisions J each of which represents a single county or con* 
venient group of counti^. This outline as here presented assumes 
the county as the subdivision of the State for dealing with the farni- 
hil>or problem. Tlie plan al^o assumes that in each county there 
wlQ be some one person responsible to the State man in charge of 
the work to carry out the details of the plan in his county. 



' The Depart. mi*tit of LEibf^r tma Itranch oUlces as 

Massachitsetti^i Rhode laland, HfllneH— 1151 Wash- 
iQi^on Btre«t, Boston, Miu^Sr 

Npw York, Nevv BampaiJlrtt^ Vermont, Connefr 
ticut.— Room 8, U. 8. Barge Office, New York,N.Y. 

New Jersey.— 207 Market Street, Newark, N. J. 

Pennsylvania, Delaware, West Virginia.— 132 
South Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Maryland.— Stewart Building, Baltimore, Md. 

Virginia, North Carolina.— 119 West Main Street, 
Norfolk, Va. 

Florida, Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina.— 
Federal Building, Jacksonville, Fla. 

Louisiana, Mississippi, Arkansas, Tennessee.— 
aty Hall, New Orleans, La. 

Texas, New Mexico.— American National Insur- 
ance Co. Building, Galveston, Tex. 

Ohio, Kentucky.— Post Office Building, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 



llllnoLS, IndiaTia, Michlkiin, Wlsccmsiii.— ^(45 
Soulh WabasJi Avenue, Chic4igo, lU* 

UlnneaotQ, North Dakota, South Dakota,— F^- 
eml Buildiitir, MLtmeapnlis, Mimi. 

Ml.^soiirl.--B04 Grand Avbuup, Kansas CUty, Ma, 

Kansas, Oklahoma, Iowa, Nebraska.- 19 Eight)i 
Street, St. Louis, Mo. 

Colorado, Wyoming, Nebraska, Utah.— 355 Fed- 
eral Building, Denver, Colo. 

Montana, Idaho.—Power Building, Helena, 
Mont. 

Washington.— Union and Western Avenues, 
Seattle, Wash. 

Oregon.— Railway Exchange Building, Portland, 
Oieg. 

Northern California, Nevada.— Room 2 United 
States Appraisers' Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

Southern California, Arizona.— Post Office Build- 
ing, Los Angeles, Cal. 
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It is presumed that under the State extension director, county 
demonstrators or agents will, in many of the States, act as county 
men in this organization. In others the responsibility will probably 
rest upon a county committee, and the county man in this case 
would be some one designated by the conunittee. It is beUeved 
that Gonmiercial dubs and banks will freely cooperate. 

The plan assumes that the county or other primary division of 
the State will be divided into a convenient number of '^communi- 
ties," each with its commimity man working under the direction of 
the county man. The county and community men are assumed to 
appoint such committees as may be necessary in carrying out the 
duties devolving upon them. 

In counties not organized for the work and having no plans made 
for immediate organization, a method of procedure such as the fol- 
lowing might be adopted: Have the State agency designate an 
individual in each unorganized comity to call a meeting of farm- 
ers and other business men at the courthouse or other convenient 
place, the State agency designating the day and hour of the meeting. 
This meeting should — 

(1) Designate some suitable individual to be responsible for the 
work in the county. 

(2) The meeting should also designate some suitable person in each 
community of the coimty (perhaps at each market point in the 
coimty) to be responsible for the work in the respective communities. 
Each county and community man should appoint such committees 
as he will need in carrying on his work. 

By the time the meeting occurs, printed copies of the plan of oper- 
ation should be on hand to distribute to the newly chosen county- 
man and each of the community men. 

Each community man, with such assistance as is necessary, pro- 
ceeds at once to ascertain the labor needs of every farmer in his 
community, using Form 1 (see p. 11) for this purpose, one blank for 
each farmer. 

In similar manner he uses Form 2 in enrolling every individual 
volunteering for the agricultural service. Those already engaged 
in farm labor should be included only for such times as they wHl he 
avaUaUe for worJc on other farms. It should also include those in 
villages and towns who can devote any portion of the season to 
farm work. 

When Forms 1 and 2 have been filled out, the community man 
makes such assignments as will adjust local supplies of labor to 
local needs, using Form 3 for this purpose. When the community 
man has assigned a laborer to a farmer, it is his duty to notify both 
the laborer and the farmer of the assignment, giving each of them 
all the information necessary to bring them together. If he is 
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unable in this way to supply every farmer, he uses Form 4 in report 
ing the deficit to his county man. If, on the other hand, he has i 
surplns of labor arailable, it is reported to the county man oi 
Form 5. 

The community man should send to his county man supplementa 
reports from time to time when changes in the labor situation demant 
further adjustment which he can not meet with the supplies of laboi 
available to him or when a surplus of labor develops which ho cai 
not use. 

The county man, as Forms 4 and 5 come in, nse^ Form 6 for making 
transfers of labor frolii one community to another. In making sucl 
transfers the county man should proceed as follows: 

(1) Notify the community man furnishing the surplus as to th< 
number of men to bo F;ontj tli© name and address of the (^ommunitj 
man to whom they are to report, and the date when they should report 

(2) Notify the community man to whom tl\e men are to be sent sa 
to the number to be s^ent, where they are from, and when they will 
arrive. The community man will notify the farmers when and where 
to meet the men. 

When the county man has thus adjusted liis communities, he wil 
usually have a surplus or a deficit for the coimty as a whole. I 
there is a deficit lie mports it to the State man on Form 7; if a sur 
pi us J on Form 8, The county man should similarly send supple 
mental reports to the State man as occasion demands. 

As Forms 7 and 8 come into the office of the State man he uses 
Form 9 in recording transfers of surpluses to meet deficits as betweei 
counties. In transferring men from one county to another the State 
man should proceed as follows : 

1 . Ascertain from the county man needing labor the points where 
the laborers shotdd report, the name of the commmuty leaders tc 
whom they shoidd import, and how many shoidd report at each point 

2. Notify the county man fumislung tlie labor as to the pomts tt 
"which to send men, when to send themj liow many to send to eact 
jKjint, and the name of the community leader to whom they are tt 
report. Tlie comity man notifies his conunmiity men w^hen, where 
and how many men to send. The community man notifies the indi- 
viduals to be sent, 

3. Notify the county man receiving the labor as to the number oi 
men being sont to each point and when they will arrive. The count} 
man notifies tlie coixmiuTiity men wlien and where the laboron^ wil 
arrive and ttie number coming. The community man notifies tht 
farmers when and where to meet the labours. 

If a deficit is found for the State as a whole, the detafis of the deficil 
should 1)0 rep<)rtod to the Office of Farm Maiiai^ment, by counti<^s 
on Form 10. If a surplus, report on Form 11. If some of the 
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counties having a surplus and some of those having a deficit are so far 
distant as to render it more practicable to meet the situation by trans- 
fers to or from adjacent States, such surpluses and deficits should both 
be reported. The Office of Farm Management will act as a clearing 

house between the States. 

NOTES. 

Transportation, — ^The transportation of labor from point to point 
must be taken care of locally. In some cases doubtless concessions 
from the railroads will be secured. For transporting labor short 
distances local people will doubtless make autos available. 

Volunteers from other States. — ^If offers of service come from individ- 
uals or groups in other States enroll them the same as those volunteer- 
ing in the State if they are needed. Notify them of action taken. 

Printing blanks. — Each State should print its own supply of blanks. 
Much time can be saved by having each county print Forms 1 and 2 
sufficient for its needs. 

Government agencies. — ^The survey here outlined is suggested by 
the United States Department of Agriculture cooperating with the 
United States Department of Labor. 

Wages. — ^The farmer who pays the wages and the laborer who 
works for them determine what the wages are to be. 

Help in the farm home. — The need and the supply of help for the 
farm home may be handled along with and on the same blank as 
that for ordinary farm labor. 

Expenses. — The department will where necessary pay the salary 
and expenses of a representative in each State. 

Forms 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5 are suggested for the use of community 
men in: 

1. Getting records from farmers of help wanted. 

2. Getting lists of extra help available for farm work. 

3. Assigning extra farm help to farmers. 

4. Reporting to the county man community shortages of farm help 
wanted. 

5. Reporting to county men surpluses of extra farm help available 
for distribution elsewhere. 

Forms 6, 7, and 8 are suggested for the use of county men in: 

6. Assigning extra helpers to community men. 

7. Reporting to the State man shortages of farm help wanted in 
the counties. 

8. Reporting to the State man county surpluses of extra help avail- 
able for distribution in other cx)untie8. 

Forms 9, 10, and 11. Suggested for the use of the State man in: 

9. Assigning extra farm help to counties reporting a shortage. 

10. Reporting by counties shortages of farm help wanted in the 
States. 
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11, Keporting by counljea surpluyea of extru farm liolfi itvailahle for 
distribution in other States, 

The following quantities t)f theso form labor blankd will be needed 
for carrying out the work as plamiod: 

Form L SuiEcient for every fanner. 

Form 2* One fourth oa many as of Fonn 1, 

Forms 3 to 5, 100 for each community nian* 

Form 6 to 8* 1 Ot) f or each cx>unty man. 

Forms 9 to 1 1 , tOO for each State mnn. 

It its suggested that these forms bo printed on sheets about S by 10^ 
inches in size. To expedite niattcrSj it iy suggcsicil that fonni^ t and 
2 J which are necessary in beginning the work, 1)0 printed by the 
county. 

&06S1^^17^— 2 
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Farm help Form 1.—- Farm help wanted. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In cooperation with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUBE. 



(^Farmer.) 
Mr 



Date 



P. O County State 

FARM HELP WANTED. 



When and how long wanted. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Women, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
ber. 


Girls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of work 
to be done. 


Wages 
offered. 


Check here 

those sup- 

pUed. 


•( 
































































































































































• 










































































































































































































































































































































! 










1 ; 



This form to be filled out by the farmer wanting help not already provided for. When filled out, 
this record should be given to the community man and retained by him until the end of the season, 
when it should be sent to the county man. 
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Farm help Fonn 2. — Extra help aTailable tor farm work. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In cooperation with 

UNTTEO STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGBICULTURE. 



(Community man.) 



Mr. 



Date 

P. O County State 

EXTRA HELP AVAILABLE FOR FARM WORK. 



Name and address. 


Man, 


When and how 
long available? 


What work 
can you do? 


What 
wages 
do you 
expect? 


How far 

will you 

go for 

work? 


Check 

those 

assigned 

here. 


Name: 














Address: 




Name: 














Address: 




Name: 


.... 












Address: 




Name: 














Address: 




Name: 


1 
i 
1 










AddMss: 




Niiii; 














Addras: 




Name: 














Addras: 




a^':"' 


1 










Address: 




1 1 











^ Those 16 and over should be listed as men and women. 

This form to be filled out by the community man and retamed by him until the end of the season, when 
he should send it to the county man. 
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help Form 3.— A«ri<nment record for community man. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In cooperation with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



(Community m^n,) 



Mr. 



Date 

P. O County 



State 



ASSIGNMENT OF FARM HELPERS. 



Names of helpers assigned. 


When and for how long assigned. 


Names of f^omers to whom assigned. 
























































\ 





































































































































When a helper listed on Form 2 is assigned to a farmer listed on Form 1, a record of the assignment should 
be made on this form (Form 3). This form should be retained by the commimity man till end of season, 
when it should be sent to the county man. 
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Farm help Form 4. — Commnnity shortage of farm help as ahown by Forma 1, 2, and S. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In eo(H»eratlMi with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



{Community man,) 
Mr 



Date 

P. County 

FARM HELP WANTED. 



State 



When and how long wanted. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Women, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
l?er. 


Girls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of work to 
be done. 


Wages 
offered. 


Check here 

those 
supplied. 
























































































































































































































































































































































" 

















































































































































The oommusity man should oheok off and balance his records on Form 1 (Farm help wanted), and Form 
9 (Extra help available for larm work), and enter any shortage of form help wanted m the community on 
ttut form ma tend it to the county man or other leader in charge of the work in the county. 
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Vmtm iMip Form S.— Coraraiinity 



•f fiwm help M alMiwii by Fonns 1, 2, ftiid S. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In f a pe m ti o M wMi 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUBE. 



(Community man.) 

Date 

Mr. P. County State 

SURPLUS OF EXTRA HELP AVAILABLE FOR FARM WORK IN OTHER COMMUNITIES. 



When and for how long 
available. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Women, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
ber. 


Gh-ls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of 

work can 

do. 


Wages 
expected. 


How&r 

win go for 

work. 


Check 

those 

assigned 

here. 
















































































































































































"1 
















































































































































































































































































































































































1 










1 



The community man should check off and balance his records on Form 1 (Farm help wanted), and 
Form 2 (Extra help available for farm work), and enter his surplus of extra help on this sheet and send 
. It Inunralately to the county man in charge of the work in the county. 
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Vmrm help Ftorm 6. — Farm help uaigiimeiit record for eonnty sgent. 

(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In eooperatlon with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



(County man.) 



Date 



Mr. 



P. O County State 



When and for how long 
assigned. 


Men. 
Num- 
ber. 


Women, 
Number. 


Boys, 
Num- 
ber. 


Qirls, 
Num- 
ber. 


(community men fur- 
nishing help. 


Assigned to (name of 
community men). 
















































































j 












! 





















































1 












1 




















































1 




















1 . 










' i 












1 






















1 










1 ; 










1 








! 






























1 










1 










! 










1 ' 



















County man should check up community men's reports on Forms 4 and 6 and record his assignment on 
this form (Form 6). 
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(Name of SUto agviey huidliiiK tlie work.) 
CMflBD 8TAT1B DBPABTM BNT €Mt AGBKULTUBB. 



iCouniy num.) 



Mr. 



Date 

P. O County 



State 



FARM HELP WANTEP BY 




COUNTY OVBR AND ABOVE LOCAL BUPPLY 
VAn.ABLE. 


A 


When and how long wanted. 


Men. 


Women. 


Boys. 


Glrb. 


Khidofworkto 
be done. 


Wages 
offered. 


Check here 

those sup- 

pMed. 


































































































































































































































































































, 










































1 

1 














1 














1 
















































































































1 


1 





The county man should check off and balance his community mens' records on Forms 4 and 5 and record 
on this sheet the net shortage for the county, if any, and send it immediately to the State farm help specialist. 
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Farm help Form 8. — Coanty snrplua of farm help. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In cooperation with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



(^County man.) 



Mr. 



Date 



P. O County State 



EXTRA FARM HELP IN . 




flOTTM 


TY AVAILABLE FOR DISTRIBUTION IN OTHER 
COUNTIES. 




When and for how long 
available. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Women, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
ber. 


Girls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of 

work can 

do. 


Wages 
expected. 


How far 

will go for 

work. 


Check 
those as- 
signed 
here. 









































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































1 







County man should check up and balance his community men's records on Forms 4 and 5 and record on 
this sheet any balances of extra help available for distribution to other counties and send it immediately 
to State farm help specialist. 
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FacB kc^ r^m 9.- 



(kc^; 



(Name of Stats agency handling the work.) 

!■ caf cnitfaa with 

UNITED STATKB DEPAKTMENT OF AGRICULTinStB. 



(State man.) 

Date 

Mr P. O County State 

ASSIGNMENT OF EXTRA FARM HELPERS TO COUNTY. 



When and for hoir long 
assigned. 


Men, 
niun- 
ber. 


number, ^j^^ y^ Help. 


.^srignedtpCnameof 
county). 






1 i : 






i ' 1 1 






1 






! ! 






1 V ; 






! , 1 i 








J ' 1 








1 


1 








1 . 








1 1 


1 




::'■■■ :::::::i::i:::::; 


j 




"i II .. 




! ■ • ••; 




1 


1 




1 1 


1 








' 




1 






i 1 




1 


.... 1 i 


' 


::::..: : :.:::i::::i ::..:.:: 


: 


1 1 , 1 ■ 1 


! ■ i i '1 


1 


! 1 . i 


1 


1 1 1 


I 1 


1 ' 1 


! 1 


I 1 1 


1 ■ 


1 ■ '"""I 


1 ; 


1 1 


! ' 1 1 


1 1 i 1 


1 . ■ 1 ■ "i 



State farm help specialist should check up county men's reports on Fcu-ms 7 and 8 and record his assign- 
ments on this form (Form 9). 
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Farm help Form 10. — State shortage of farm help wanted. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 
In cooperation with 
UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



(State man.) 



Mr. 



Date 

P. O County 



State 



FARMHELP WANTED BY COUNTY, STATE OF OVER AND ABOVE LOCAL 

SUPPLY AVAILABLE. 



When and how long wanted. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Woman, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
ber. 


Girls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of work 
to be done. 


Wages 
oflfered. 


Check here 

those 
supplied. 










1 
1 
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The State farm help specialist should check off and balance the county mens' records on Form 7 and 8 
and record on this sheet the net shortage by counties for the State, if any, and send it immediately to the 
Office of Farm Management, United States Department of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 
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Farm help Form 11. — State surplus of farm help. 



(Name of State agency handling the work.) 

In cooperation with 

UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTUBE. 



(State man,) 

Date 

Mr P. O '... County State 

EXTRA FARM HELP IN COUNTY, STATE OF , AVAILABLE FOR 

DISTRIBUTION IN OTHER STATES. 



When and for how long avail- 
able. 


Men, 
num- 
ber. 


Women, 
number. 


Boys, 
num- 
ber. 


Girls, 
num- 
ber. 


Kind of 

work can 

do. 


Wages 
expected. 


How far 

will go for 

work. 


Check 
those as- 
signed 

here. 
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The State farm help specialist should check off and balance the county mens' records, Form 7 and 8 
and record on this sheet oy counties any balances of extra help available for distribution in other S^ate8 
and send immediately to the Office of Farm Management, united States Department of Agriculture, 
Washington, D. C. -» » 
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A METHOD OF TESTING FARMS IN THE 
SOUTH FOR EFFICIENCY IN MANAGE- 
MENT. 

This circular is intended to present a method of testing farms 
for efficiency In management, with some general standards of 
efficiency, for the use of farm-management extension workers, 
county agents, farmers, and others, with special reference to 
agricultural conditions in the South. The method is by no 
means exhaustive in character, but it Is expected that its use 
will be helpful. 

Many factors influence the success of the farm business, and 
efficiency may be tested in numerous ways. Some of the more 
important tests are here given, such as (1) the production of 
family and farm supplies, (2) the yield per acre of crops, (3) 
the production per head of productive live stocli, (4) the organi- 
zation of the crop acreages, (5) the adjustment between labor re- 
quirements and labor supply, and (6) secondary tests directly 
influencing the main factors. These tests should be based on 
f^rm' surveys, business summaries, and farm-practice records for 
the communities in which are located the farms considered. A 
business summary should be prepared for each farm, an average 
summary, for all the farms In the community group, and an aveiv 
age summary for a glv«i number of the best farms In the 
group. 

With these summaries as a basis the farms should be measured 
Individually, applying the tests in the order given, or in such 
order as circumstances and good judgment may suggest. In 
the following pages an exposition of these tests is given, with 
Illustrative data and standards. These figures are based on 
prewar records and conditions, but it is thought that the princi- 
ples involved will not be changed by war prices and costs. 

8 
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THE TESTS. 



FAMILY AND FARM SUPPLIES. 

I. Is the farm producing such of the family 
foods as are adapted to local conditions in ample 
quantities for the welfare of the family? 

Farm-management studies have largely Ignored this test — 
how much of the family living is furnished directly from the 
farm? However, this is one of the important factors determin- 
ing the amount of the income of the farm and the degree to 
which the farm business is safe and profitable. This is especially 
true of the smaller farms. 

The garden and live stock which supply the larger part of the 
family food are usually cared for at times that interfere com- 
paratively little with the regular farm commercial enterprises, 
and by labor which otherwise would not be utilized. Further, It 
has been found that, up to a considerable size of farm business, 
when the family food is produced on the farm this item, plus 
the fuel and shelter furnished by the farm, amounts to an equiva- 
lent of the rent for the entire farm or interest on the whole 
farm investment 

As an illustration, in a community in Brooks County, Ga., 
that makes a specialty of producing its ovm farm food and farm 
feeds, the families on 106 farms consumed in 1914 food ranging 
in value per family from $104 to $1,283 and averaging $520. 
Approximately 85 per cent of this food was produced on the 
farms where the food was consumed. On farms having less than 
75 acres of crop land, the part of the food produced on the farm 
amounted in value on an average to 48 per cent of the net in- 
come ; and on farms having 250 acres or more of crop land the 
part of the food produced on the farm similarly amounted to 
18 per cent of the net income. (See U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 
Bull. 048.) 

On 149 farms pretty evenly distributed in Gaston CJounty, 
N. C, Troup County, Ga., and McLennan County, Tex., the 



average family consnnied food to the value of $454. Sixty*nine 
per cent of this food was produced on l!he farm. 

Table I, following, taken from Farmers' Bulletin 1015, " Pro- 
ducing family and farm supplies on the cotton farm," presents 
the kind and quantity of farm foods consumed annually by tlie 
average adult person on the 255 farms mentioned in tlie two 
preceding paragraphs ; two children of 12 years or under being 
considered equivalent to one adult : 

Table I. — Average annual consumption of variou^s articles of 
food per adult person by 250 farm families in North Carolina, 
Georgia, and Texas, 



Article. 


Amount 
con- 
sumed 

adult 
person. 


Article. 


Amount 

con- 
sumed 

per 
adult 
person. 


Vegetables: 

Beans pecks.. 

Beets do.... 

Cabbages head.. 

Cucumbers pecks . . 

Melons number. . 

Onions pecks.. 

Peas do.... 

Potatoes (Irish) bush. . 

Potatoes (sweet) . . . .do. . . . 

Sweet com doz . . 

Tomatoes pecks. . 

Turnips do 

Fruit: 

Apples bush. . 

Pears do.... 

Peaches do 

Grapes do.... 

Berries qts... 


5.7 
3.5 

14 
2 

15 
1.5 
1.13 
2 

5.11 
6.8 
4.1 
4.5 

1.4 
.3 

1.5 
.25 
11.5 


Cereals: 

Corn meal lbs.. 

Flour do.... 

Sirups galls . . 

Sugar 64 pounds - sirup, 

galLs.. 

Dairy products: 

Butter ] 

Buttermilk -milk. ..qts.. 

Milk J 

Beof lbs... 

Pork and lard do 

Poultry products: 

Poultry lbs.. 

Eggs doz.. 


156 

224 

4 

8.2 

482 

12 
138 

67.6 
28.4 



Until similar standards can be worked out for any com- 
munity, Table I may be used as an aid in determining the 
approximate amount of foods to be provided for any given 
farm family, the number of farm animals needed to produce 
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the animal ptt>ducts, and the amount of land needed for growing 
the p'ant products. The weH-managed farm will be planned for 
producing for home consumption garden vegetables and fruits» 
cereals, sirup, dairy and poultry products, and meat. 

Farmers* Bulletin 1015 suggests for an average family of fire 
adult persons, or their equivalent, a vegetable garden of two- 
thirds of an acre, a fruit garden of one-half acre, one-third of an 
acre for a winter supply of white potatoes, one-half acre for late 
sweet potatoes, one-half acre of sugar cane for sirup and sugar, 
and one acre of corn for corn meal. These items make up o 
total of three and one-half acres for plant products. 

2. Is the farm producing the necessary feeds for 
the proper feeding of (a) the family live stock, 
(b) the farm work stock, and (c) the commercial 
live stock of the farm, as far as they can be pro- 
duced economically under local conditions? 

Farm management studies in the Southern States indicate 
that the most profitable farms not only produce the necessary 
farm feeds, but have a surplus of them to sell ; and that usually 
on tie farms producing a surplus the live stock is of better 
quali ty and is better cared for than on farms where staple feeds 
are bought. 

FEED FOR FAMILY LIVE STOCK. 

In Farmers* Bulletin 1015, a plan is suggested for providing 
the average farm family with animal food products, according 
to which there should be kept two cows, 40 fowls for furnishing 
eggs and poultry meat, and for each adult person or equivalent 
one pig should be raised annually. Enough calves should be 
raised to replace each cow reaching the age of 8 years. It is 
calculated that this family live stock will require 1 ton of com 
and cob meal, 1,234 pounds of cottonseed meal, 55 bushels of 
corn, 40 bushels of oats, 4,200 pounds of cowpea hay, 2,100 pounds 



of oat hay, 4,200 pounds of com toughage, green forage fro^*^ 
2 acres, and 5 acres of pasture. At average yields for the 
cotton region these products will require 5i acres of com, 3J 
of oats and oat hay, and 2 acres of soiling crops, making a total 
of 10 acres of crop land, besides the 5 acres of pasture. 

FEED FOB WOBK STOCK. 

The work stock in the South is usually fed on grain and dry 
roughage during the fall, winter, and early spring. During the 
rest of the year this Is supplemented on many farms by pasture 
and green feed, such as rye, sorghum, and corn. A fair provi- 
sion per head of work stock would be 60 bushels of corn, 40 
bushels of oats, and 3 tons of roughage ; the last item may con- 
sist of li tons of cowpea hay or velvet bean hay, 1 ton of oat 
straw and one-half ton of corn roughage. To provide this feed 
at average yields will require 3i acres of corn, 2 of oats, 2 of 
cowpea hay, and 1 of pasture and green feed. (See Farmers* 
Bulletin 1015.) 

The feeds above suggefsted for the family live stock and the 
work stock are not necessarily the best for all farms and all 
conditions. They are good staple feeds and are suggested as 
illustrating the procedure in applying this farm test. Other 
feeds may be substituted, according to the judgment of the per- 
son making the test or planning the farm organization. 

ACRES NEEDED TO SUPPORT A ^-MULE FAMILY FABM. 

On the basis of feeding suggested and at average yields per 
acre for the South the following acreages of food and feed crops 
will be required to feed properly a 2-mule family farm, aver- 
aging five adult persons or their equivalent. 
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Tabub IL-^Acret needed to support a B-mule famUy farm. 

[Figures In parentheses are for by-products or second eropi.) 



Item. 


Oar- 
den. 


Sogar 
cane. 


Com 
with 
cow- 
peas. 


Com 
rough- 
age. 


Oats 
and 
oat 
hay. 


Cow- 
peas 
or 
velvet 
beans. 


Soil- 

ing 

crops. 


Cot- 
ton 
seed. 


Pas- 
ture. 


Vegetables 

Wfflte potatoes 

Sweet Dotatoes 


















































FrSt.^.:!?!!;::::::;: 


















UAft) f^r fft»nfly 




1 















Sirup 




k 














Cows (2) 




2 
2 


(9) 


i* 


(3) 


2 


(fti) 


5 


CWckens (40) 








Hogs (6) 












''I 


Work stock (2) 






(4i) 


4 


(4) 


















Total 


2 


k 


13J 


(13J) 


7J 


(7) 


2 


(6i) 


7 







Omitting by-products and second crops, the above-tabulated 
acreage requirements total 25^ acres of crop land and 7 acres 
of pasture, or 12f acres of crop land and 3} acres of pasture 
per mule for the two-mule farm. A second crop is taken from 
7 of the crop acres, and cowpeas or peanuts should be planted 
between the corn rows. These requii:ements are intended as 
a liberal provision for the family food and for feed for the 
farm live stock. In addition, there should be a surplus of 
garden stuff and dairy and poultry products to sell or exchange 
for groceries. 

The foregoing acreages ai'e calculated on the basis of average 
yields, which have been used by way of illustration. Many 
farms produce better yields than these, and those with average 
or less-than-average yields should better them. With higher 
yields the acreages above estimated can be reduced, or they 
can be maintained and a larger surplus sold. 

COMMERCIAL ENTERPRISES. 

3. Aside from providing for its own needs, are 
the crops and live stock the farm is producing for 



sale to the nonptoducers of the community or for 
export to other communities, such as can be made 
profitable when produced and sold locally or ex* 
ported? 

The best guide here is the practice of the community ; enter- 
prises should be adopted that are found generally on its farms. 
A limited demand from the nonproducers of the community for 
some product not generally grown locally, and for which many 
local farms are not adapted, will sometimes afford a few farms 
opportunity for expansion. 

For instance, the plan suggested for providing dairy products 
should, if followed, produce enough surplus calves to develop 
here and there cattle-raising and cattle-feeding farms. Some 
farms will be specially adapted to this purpose bv having an 
abundance of suitable but unsalable by-products, cheap pasture, 
or pasture land unadapted to cropping. Other farms may de- 
velop a considerable business in the production of pork, or of 
pigs for supplying farms where brood sows are not kept. An 
occasional farmer will develop a business of producing seeds of 
some particular farm crop or crops to meet the needs of those 
lacking suitable skill and experience for such production. Out- 
side communities may need some product like pork, sirup, fruit, 
or truck, which, because of climatic or other limitations, they 
can not produce, but which can be provided by the local com- 
munity. Such enterprises should be taken up gradually and 
after full Investigation as to their economic value. 

YIELDS PER ACRE. 

4. Are the yields per acre of the farm crops 
satisfactory? Are they high enough to make the 
best possible returns for capital and labor ex- 
pended in producing them? 

Farm-management studies indicate that on farms of the same 
type and size higher yields per acre are usually accompanied by 
larger net incomes, and lower yields by lower net incomes. 

101549—19- 2 
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In a group of 110 farms in Anderson County, S. C, cotton on 
farms yielding less than 240 pounds per acre, selling at Hi cents 
per pound in 1914, did not pay the cost of production ; that Is, 
did not pay current expenses for the crop and give a fair return 
for the time and labor spent on the crop and a fair rent for the 
land used In growing the crop. On the farms that averaged a 
higher yield than one-half a bale per acre the cost of production 
receded on an average practically 1 cent per pound for every 
60 pounds increase in yield per acre. (See Dept. of Agriculture 
Bull. 651, A Farm Management Study in Anderson County, S. C.) 

In a group of 24 farms of 50 acres or less of crop land worked 
by their owners in Sumter County, Ga., in 1913, 13 farms, having 
cotton yields of 250 pounds or less per acre, had an average farm 
income of $210, a poor return for the use of the land and the 
farmer's time and labor ; while 11, with yields of cotton of over 
250 pounds per acre, had an average farm income of $348 (Table 
III). 

In another group of 41 farms In the same county (Table III), 
ranging in size from 51 to 100 acres of crop land, 15 farms having 
yields of 250 pounds or less of cotton per acre had an average 
farm income of $447, while 26 in the same group with yields of 
cotton above 250 pounds had an average farm income of $728. 

In another group of 39 farms (Table III) ranging In size from 
101 to 150 acres of crop land 11 farms having a cotton yield of 
250 pounds per acre or less received an average farm income 
of $676, while 28 with yields above 250 pounds per acre had an 
average farm income of $1,306. 

In still another group of 31 farms ranging in size from 151 to 
250 acres of crop land 11 farms with cotton yields of 250 pounds 
or less per acre had an average farm income of $1,379, while 
20 with yields above 250 pounds had an average farm Income 
of $2,326. 

These data are presented in Table III, together with some re- 
lated factors. 
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Tahf.e II. — Average farm incomes on farmrS in Sumter County^ 
(jfi., having cotton yields of 250 pounds and under per acre 
and fatms having cotton yields of over 250 pounds. 



Size groups and yields per acre. 


Num- 
ber of 
fjirms. 

13 

11 

15 

26 

n 

28 

11 
20 


Aver- 

^i 

cotton 
per 
acre. 

Lb9. 

202 
355 

216 
324 

213 
313 

208 
353 


Aver- 

,age 
firm 
In- 
come. 

1210 
348 

447 
728 

676 
1,306 

1,379 
2,626 


Aver- 
age 

land. 

Acres. 
38 
29 

72 

74 

121 
121 

197 
197 


Aver- 
age 

SS 

per 
ranle. 


Aver- 
age 
per- 
cent- 
ages of 
crop 
la&din 
cotton. 


Farms of 50 acres and less of crop land: 
2if0 pounds cotton and less 


Acres. 
23 
21 

21 

25 

27 
27 

30 
27 


46 


Over 250 pounds cotton , . . . 


46 


Farms of 51 to 100 acres of crop land: 
250 pounds cotton and less 


48 


Over 250 pounds cotton 


48 


Farms of 101 to 150 acres of crop land: 

250 pounds of cotton and less 

Over 250 pounds cotton 


54 

53 


Farms of 151-250 acres of crop land: 

250 pounds of cotton ana less 

Over 250 pounds cotton 


68 

56 







In the group of small farms averaging 29 acres of crop, an 
average yield of 355 pounds of cotton is required per acre to 
make an average farm income, barely sufficient to pay a fair 
rental for tlie use of tlie land and give tlie operator <)rdinary 
wages for his labor and management in addition to supplies 
furnished the family from the farm, which are not included 
in the farm income in this table. Not until we reach the group 
with an average of 121 crop acres do we find that an average 
yield of less than 215 pounds of cotton per acre made an aver- 
age farm income sufficient for rent and farmer's wages. 

It will be noted that within the size groupings acres of crop 
land, acres of crop land per mule, and percentages of crop land 
i& cotton practically counterbalance; the influence of these 
factora is therefore eliminated from the figures showing influ- 
ence of yields. 

In Brooks County, 6a., the 25 best-paying farms of all sizes 
in a group of 110 farms yielded an average of over 815 pounds 
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of cotton per acre, while average yields of less than 200 pounds 
per acre did not pay the cost of production. 

In Anderson County, S. C, it was found that the influence of 
yield on cost of production was just as marked with corn as it 
is with cotton, and that under prewar conditions corn did not pay 
cost of production when yields averaged less than 17 bushels 
per acre (U. S. Dept. of Agriculture Bull. 651). In Brooks 
County, Ga., it was found that corn did not pay a margin over 
cost of production with yields under 18 bushels (U. S. Dept. of 
Agriculture Bull. G48). 

In all parts of the cotton country where similar studies have 
been made, not only with cotton and corn, but with other crops, 
the findings teach the principle that the general tendency is for 
the cost per bushel and per pound to grow less and the net in- 
come of the farm to grow greater as the number of bushels or 
pounds per acre increases. 

5. Is the farm making special efforts toward 
the use of available farm manures, including the 
planting and growth of summer and winter catch 
and cover crops of small grains or legumes be- 
tween the rows of cotton, com, or other intertilled 
crops and on open fields and idle land to conserve 
and improve the fertility of the soil and thereby 
increase the yields of the succeeding crops? 

6. Are the varieties of the crops grown on the 
farm the best varieties for large yields and profit- 
able production under the existing conditions? Is 
special attention paid to the selection and cane and 
testing of farm seeds, having in view perfect 
stands and large yields? 

7. Are the methods of soil preparation and the 
cultivation and handling of crops in accordance 
with the best known practices for the region, and 
are they adequate for the most profitable pro- 
duction? 
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8. Is the farm making judicious use of com- 
mercial fertilizers in accordance with the best 
known practice for the region? 

The State college of agriculture and the exi)eHment stations 
should be consulted as to the best crop varieties, the best meth- 
ods of selecting and caring for seeds, and the best tillage and 
fertilizer practice for the community. 

QUALITY OF LIVE STOCK. 

^ 9. Is the quality of the farm live stock satis- 
factory? 

This test has reference to the family live stock as well as to 
the work stock and stock kept expressly for commercial purposes. 

It does not pay to grow low-grade or scrub stock of any kind ; 
and there is room for improvement along this line on many cot- 
ton farms. 

We have no records of the influence of production per head of 
live stock on farm income in the cotton States, but in a survey 
made in Chester County, Pa., on 289 commercial dairy farms, it 
was found that the 48 farms receiving $50 and less Income per 
cow hnd labor incomes 45 per cent below the general average, 
while 28 farms with receipts per cow of more than $120 had 
labor incomes 75 per cent above the average and were the most 
profitable of the group. 

10. Is the management of the live stock on the 
farm, both productive stock and work stock, in 
accordance with the best-known practice for the 
region? 

Farmers* Bulletins 743, " Feeding of Dairy Cows " ; 528, " Hints 
to Poultry Raisers '* ; and 874, " Swine Management," will bo 
useful in this connection. It will be well also to consult the col- 
lege of agriculture and experiment stations for advice on the 
kinds, breeds, and care of live stock suited to the region. 

11. Aside from the family live stock and the 
work stock, is the farm carrying enough produc- 
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live stock to consume surplus pasture and unsal- 
able crop by-products and convert them into 
profitable form? 

ORGANIZATION OP THE CROP LAND. 

12. Are the crop acreages of the farm adju3ted 
to each other for highly profitable production? 

The efficient adjustment or organization of tlie crop land Will 
depend on (a) the acreage necessary to supply the family and 
farm needs ; ( &) the economic importance of enterprises adapted 
to the region, particularly as to market demand and the rela- 
tion of prices to costs of production and marketing; (c) the 
seasonal labor requirements of the enterprises; (d) the supply 
of labor and its cost; (e) the topography of the farm; (/) the 
size of the farm. 

In the Southern States cotton is the predominating market 
crop, because of Its adaptability to soil, climate, and labor con- 
ditions and to the great demand for it in regions where it can not 
be produced. Hence, in those parts of the cotton belt where the 
menace of the boll weevil and shortage of labor are not severe, 
and with the exception of special localities where the competition 
of other enterprises is strong, the procedure in testing the or- 
ganization of the crop land should be as follows : 

Has the farmer set aside sufficient acreage to provide well 
for the family and farm foods and feeds? Part of the crops 
grown for these purposes should be legumes for enriching the 
rations and improving fertility. (Consult Farmers^ Bulletin 
1015.) 

After providing for family and farm supplies, has the 
farmer set aside for cotton as many acres as can be cared for 
properly and har\*ested with the available farm equipment and 
such outside assistance as can be relied upon? 

After providing for farm needs, including fertility, and 
for such acreage of cotton as can be cared for well, has the 
remainder of the land. If there Is any, been devoted to other 
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enterprises In the ordW of their importance? Such enterprises 
are : Increasing the acreage of food and feed crops for sale or 
for extending the productive live-stock enterprises ; adding some 
other commercial enterprise, such as peanuts, or soy beans, for 
feed or oil ; or some more intensive enterprise like sirup making 
or truck growing. But these odded enterprises must not seri- 
ously compete- with the cotton in its labor requirements or tend 
to dlminian the fertility of the soil. 

As a guide in testing the cropping system until local standards 
can be worked out, we may take as general standards the rec- 
ords from some surveys that have been made in the cotton 
country. 

In the Sumter County, Ga., survey, previously referred to, 
there were nine 1-mule cotton farms operated by white owners ; 
the best five of them averaged 23 acres of crop land per mule. 
Of this, 9.8 acres, or less than half, was planted to cotton. The 
remainder was divided as follows : 7.2 acres in corn, 2.7 in oats 
or oat hay, 3.6 were second-cropped with cowpea hay, leaving 
3.3 acres for miscellaneous purposes. (See Table IV.) 

Of twenty-three 2-mule farms the best five averaged 30.2 acres 
of crop land per mule. Of this, 10.6 acres were planted to corn, 
3.9 to oats and oat hay, 2 acres were second-cropped with cow- 
pea hay, 14 acres were devoted to cotton, and 1.7 to miscel- 
laneous crops (Table IV). 

Of twenty-five 3-mule farms the best five averaged 32.58 acres 
of crop land per mule, of which 17.47 acres were planted to cot- 
ton, the remainder going largely into food and feed crops (Table 
IV). 

Of eighteen 4-mule farms the best five averaged 30 acres of 
crop land per mule ; 18.85 of this went into cotton, the remainder 
being planted to supply crops (Table IV). 

Of nineteen 5-mule farms the best five averaged 27.1 acres 
per mule and planted 15^ of this in cotton (Table IV). 

The best five of fifteen 6-muIe farms averaged 34i acres of 
crop land per mule and planted 19i acres of this in cotton (Table 
IV). 
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Table IV^ gives the average organization per mule of the crop 
land for each group of five best farms and averages for the six 
groups. These best farms grade high in acres per mule, yields^ 
organization, and resulting income. 



Table IV. — Organisation of crop land per mule on 30 cotton 
farms in Sumter County, Qa, ^ 







Average acres of— 


Aver- 

X 

acres 

of 
crops 

per 
mule. 


^ 

Pro- 
duc- 
tive 

work- 
days 
on 

crops 
per 

mule. 


AVOT- 


Farm groups. 


Cotton 

per 

mule. 

9.8 
14 

17.47 
18.85 
15.5 
19.5 


Com 

per 

mule. 


Oats 
and 
oat 
hay 
per 
mule. 


Cow- 
pea 

hayo 
per 

mule. 

3.6 

2 

2 

"i.M 
2.45 


Mis- 
cella- 
neous 
crops 
per 
mule. 


^age 
farm 

in- 
come 

per 
mule. 


Best five 1-mule farms 

Best five 2-mule farms 

Best five 3-mule farms 

Best five 4-mule farms 

Best five 5-mule farms 

Best five 6-mule farms 


7.2 
10.6 
11.8 
8.5 
8.1 
9.83 


2.7 

3.9 

1.6 

1.73 

1.9 

3.66 


3.3 

1.7 

1.71 

1.05 

1.18 

1.56 


28.6 

32.2 

34.58 

30.08 

28 

37 


98 
133 
147 
145 
124 
161 


$479 
353 
430 
458 
330 
380 


Average for 30 farms.. 


15.85 


9.33 


2.58 


1.90 


1.81 


31.41 


135 


405 



a The cowi>ea hay is second crop, grown after oats or some other early crop. 

By referring back to Table II it will be seen that apparently 
only one of the groups of best farms, that of the 1-mule farms, 
came near the standard set for providing for the family and 
farm needs. Most of the farms represented In the table could 
probably be made more efficient along these lines. 

Some additional facts as to tilled acres per farm and per 
mule, per cent of land in cotton, yields of cotton and corn per 
acre, and the farm income are given in Table V. 
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Table n:— Average of tdtal tilled acres, tilled ncren pet tntiZe, per 
cent of land in cotton^ yields of cotton and com, farm income 
per mule, and total farm income, for 30 farms in Sumter 
County, Ga. 



Fami'groQps. 


Aver- 

total 
tilled 
acres 
per 
farm. 


Aver- 

acres 

per 

mule. 


Aver- 
age 
per 
cent 
of land 
in cot- 
ton. 


Aver- 
age 
yield 
per 
acre 
of cot- 
ton. 


Aver- 

ylffd 
per 
acre 
of 
corn. 


Aver- 
age 
farm 
in- 
come 
per 
mule. 


Aver- 

total 
farm 
in- 
come. 


Best five 1-mule farms 

Best five 2-mule (arms 

Best five 3-mule farms 

Best fi^ e 4-mule farms. * 


23 
60.4 
97.76 
120.3 
133.4 
207.3 


23 

30.2 

32.58 

m 

26,68 
34.55 


44.3 

45.7 

54,16 

61.46 

58.3 

56.7 


Lb8. 

311 
298 
304 
321 
298 
284 


Bvsh: 

28.1 

15.7 

13.8 

14.6 

12 

16.6 


$479 
353 
430 
458 
330 
380 


S479 
705 
1,291 
1,833 
1,650 
2,283 


Best five 6-mule farms * . 

Best five 6-mule farms * 


A veraj^e for 30 farms .... 




29.58 


53.44 


302.7 


16.8 


405 











. The difference between tilled acres per mule in this table 
and acres of crops per mule in Table IV is the amount of lancj 
that was cropped a second time, and amounts here to the acre- 
age in co^vpeas after oats. Cowpeas planted between the rows 
of com are not included in this second crop acreage. 

In Brooks County, Ga., a study was made on an area of light 
sandy loam. ' In order to obtain profitable yields on this light 
soili it was necessary to pay particular attention to the mainte- 
nance of soil fertility, and a system was developed which gives 
a smaller relative acreage to cotton and pays particular attention 
to legume crops and hogs. The hogs graze on wild pasture and 
winter grain, doing considerable harvesting of the corn and pea- 
nuts and gleaning other crop fields. Table VI gives the organi- 
zation of the crop land for farm groups similar to those treated 
in Tables IV and V. 
101540—10 3 
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Tabls VI. — Organisation' of crop land per mule on 30 farms in 
Brooks County, Oa. 





Average acres of — 


Aver- 


^ Fann crops. 


Cot- 
ton 
per 
mnle. 


Com 

per 

mule. 


Pea- 

nuts 

in 

per 
mule. 


Fear 
nuts 
per 
mule. 


Oats 
and 
rye 
per 
mule. 


Cow- 

per 
mule. 


Mis- 
cel- 

ous 
crops 

per 
mule. 


Crops 
per 
mule. 


age 
days' 
work 

on 
crops 

per 
mule. 


Best five 1-mule fanns.. 
Best five a-mule ianns.. 
Best five S-mule fanns.. 
Best five 4-mule farms.. 
Best Ave 5-muIe farms.. 
Best Ave «-mule faims.. 


&9 
&1 
12Lt3 
6.55 
9.10 
6.73 


13.8 
15.6 
li.2 
15.86 
13.34 
11.48 


13.4 
15.4 
7.2 
12.9 
8.1 
6.53 


*i*5" 
L73 
3w5 
.76 
4.78 


1.2 

2.25 

7.27 

6.3 

7.7 

6.46 


0.8 
2.05 
7.07 
3.85 
3.86 
4.53 


1.83 
4.42 

3. GO 
4.31 
4.66 
4.05 


26i>3 
33.88 
42.40 
40.36 
39.38 
37.98 


97 
125 
134 
125 
132 
119 


Average for 30 
farms. ......... 


&57 


13.53 


ia59 


2.04 


5.20 


^60 


3.71 


36.74 


122.3 







For each mule these farms carried an average equivalent of 
three mature cattle, Including dairy stock and sixteen 200- 
pound hogs, Including two brood sows. It will be noticed that 
cotton has been reduced to about one-half the acreage on the 
Sumter CJounty farms, and that com, peanuts, hogs, and mis- 
cellaneous crops have taken a more prominent place. 

Further facts relative to these Brooks County farms are given 
in Table VII. Among the important miscellaneous crops were 
watermelons, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, and sugar cane. 
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Table VII. — Averages of total tilted acres per farm, tilled acres 
per mule, percentage of tilled land in cotton and corn, yields 
of cotton anid corn, number of hogs, and nei income on groups 
of farms in Brooks County, Qa. 



Farm groups. 


Aver- 
ts 
tilled 
acres 
per 
farm. 


Aver- 

tXi 

acres 

per 

mule. 


Aver- 
age 
per 
cent 
of 
tilled 
acres 
in cot- 
ton. 


Aver- 
age 
per 

cent 
of 

tilled 

acres 
in 

corn. 


Aver- 

y?5ds 
of 
cot- 
ton 
per 
acre. 


Aver- 
age 

yields 
of 

com 
per 

acre. 


Aver- 
age 
equiv- 
alent 
of ma- 
ture 
hogs 
per 
mule. 


Aver- 
age 
net 
In- 
come 
per 
mule.o 


Aver- 
age 
net 
in- 
come 
per 
farmjo 


Best Ave 1-mule farms. . 
Best five 2-mule farms. . 
Best fixe 3-mule farms . . 
Best five 4-mule farms. . 
Best five 5-mule farms . . 
Best five 6-mule farms . . 


25.33 
65.7 
109.1 
144.6 
175.8 
199.2 


25.33 
32. ?7 
36. 2P 
36. 15 
33.16 
33.2 


35.92 

27. 51: 

33.89 

17.9 

28.32 

20.74 


53.34 
45.51 
81.27 
43. 67 
37.58 
31.73 


Lbs. 
300 
318 
302 
324 
299 
323 


Bush. 
12 
15 
14 
14 
13 
14 


10.6 

18.5 
17.8 
17.3 
14.8 
17 


«577 
555 
581 
514 
490 
427 


f577 
1,112 
1,742 
2,056 
9,448 
2,561 


Average for 30 farms 




32.83 


27.4 


41.0 


311 


13.7 


16 


524 






a Net income includee what the farm furnished the family. 
LABOR UTILIZATION. 

13. Are the labor requirements of the produc- 
tive enterprises of the farm as organized suffi- 
cient to make the best utilization of the work- 
> stock equipment necessary to operate the farm? 

As a measure for this test, we may use the experiences of the 
more successful farms of the type in the community. 

For example, turning back to Tables IV and V, we find that 
on the best one-mule farms in the Sumter County community 
an average of 27 acres of crops -on 23 acres of crop land were 
worked with one mule. Therefore we should expect that the 
mule requirements on farms of this type that have less than 
23 acres of tilled land or 27 acres of crops are not sufficient to 
utilize properly the labor of the one mule necessary to operate 
the farm. 
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Likewise, on tiie best two-mule fanns of the community, 00 
acres of crop land and 64 acres of crops were worked wkh a 
two-mule equipment, and we sliould expect tliat tlie mule-labor 
requirement on farms of this type that have less than 60 acres 
of crop land or 64 acres of crops are not sufficient to utilize 
properly the labor of a two-mule farm. 

By the same reasoning we should expect that the labor re- 
quirements of a farm of this type of less tlian 98 acres of crop 
land^ or 104 acres of crops, would not be sufficient to use the 
labor of three mules with the best efficiency, and so on, with the 
larger mule equipments. 

Eor farms of the Brooks County type, as shown in Tables VI 
and VII, anything smaller than 25 acres of crop land or 26^ 
acres of crops for a one-mule farm, 66 tilled acres for a two-mule 
farm, 109 acres of crop land or 127 acres of crops for a three- 
mule farm would not have labor requirements sufficient to uti- 
lize properly the work-stock equipment necessary to operate 
them. 

While these figures represent the averages of the best farms 
in the various groups, and make an excellent and conservative 
guide, they do not represent the highest possible efficiency. For 
instance, in the group of the five best three-mule farms in Sum- 
ter County, there was one farm on which each mule worked an 
average of 20 acres of cotton, ]6§ acres of corn, IJ acres of oats, 
followed by 1^ acres of cowpea hay, and 1.41 acres of miscella* 
neous crops, or a total of 40.71 acres of crops per mule, and each 
mule worked an average of 387 days, which is a very good aver- 
age, considering that there are about 230 days in the year avail- 
able for crop work in this region. 

With a cotton yield of 290 pounds per acre, the farm income of 
this farm was $632 per mule, or- $1,896 for the three-mule farm. 

If it is found that the labor requirements of the farm are not 
sufficient to reach high efficiency in utilizing the available time 
of the work-stock equijiment necessary to operate the farm, is 
it possible to bring into use idle tillable land, to reclaim wild 
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iand, or to rent additional land and thus increase the efficiency 
of the farm labor and equipment? 

X4. Is the present equipment of work stock suffi- 
cient to operate the farm efficiently? 

As a measure for this test, we may again use Tables IV, V, 
VI, and VII, or similar tables compiled for the community in 
which the farm is located. 

If it is found that the work-stock equipment is not sufficient 
to operate properly the farm, is it possible to add more work 
atock or by renting out a few acres bring the farm to a size that 
can be operated efficiently by the present outfit? 

15. Are the man-labor requirements of the pro- 
ductive enterprises of the farm as organized suffir 
cient to make the best utilization of the time of the 
regular men necessary to operate the farm? 

As a basis for this test we may use the experience of the best 
hirms of the community. For illustration and general standards 
we may take the Sumter and Brooks County, Ga., groups of best 
farms. 

On the southern farms one or more men are occupied regu- 
larly in management, and work the entire year. Other laborers 
or members of the family are employed to work by the acre, 
by the hundredweight of crop, or by the day, at such work as 
chopping and hoeing, picking cotton, or other miscellaneous 
work, and are paid for the actual time employed. 

Available days. — If from the total number of days in each 
nronth we deduct Sundays, holidays, rainy days, and other days 
not suited for field work, we get a set of numbers which repre- 
sent the days in each month that are available for field work 
on the farm. The sums of these numbers will be the total 
number of days available for field work during the year. 

If we add together the number of available days for each 
regular man on the farm for the time he is employed we will 
have the total time available for regular field work. For ex- 
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ample, the following days per month were found to be available 
for field work In Sumter County, Ga. 

Tabub VIII. — Days available for field work per month in central 

Georgia. 



Months. 


1 


1 


1 


< 


i 


6 




5 


1 


i 


i 


1 


§ 


Davs availabld 


16 


15 


19 


19 


21 


20 


21 


21 


20 


20 


20 


18 


?30 







A man working the entire year will be able to work In the field 
230 days, provided there Is sufficient work to keep him busy, and 
a man working seven months, from January 1 to July 31, will 
be able to work In the field 132 days, if that much work is pro- 
vided for him. 

Table IX gives the same data for communities In southern 
Georgia : 

Table IX. — Days available for field work per month in southern 

Georgia. 



Moaths. 


1 


1 


i 


< 


i 


6 

1 


20 


21 


22 


1 

22 


i 

22 


Q 
10 


& 


Dft vs available 


18 


IS 


20 


22 


21 


20 


M5 







One man working the entire year and two men working six 
months each from January 1 would be able to do a total of 4^ 
days of field work, an average of 161 days per man, provided 
there was that much work to be done. 

Work days required. — If on a given farm we find the num- 
ber of days necessary to do the contract and miscellaneous day 
wage work and subtract the amount from the total number of 
days' work required by all the productive enterprises, the re- 
mainder will be the number of productive days* work required 
of the regular men of the farm. 

If we divide this number of productive days' work required 
of the regular men of the farm by the number of days available 
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for field work at their commancU we will set a number expressing 
the percentage of efficiency with which their time has been 
utilized. 

For examploi the group of five best 4-mule farms In the Sumter 
CJbunty community (see Tables IV, V, and X) has an average of 
4.8 regular men per farm. These men had a total of 1,016 days 
available for field work. There was a total of 1,184 days* work 
required by the productive enterprises. Of these, 512 were cared 
for by contract and miscellaneous hired and family labor, leaving 
671 days for the regular men. This means 212 days available per 
regular man, of which 140 days, or 68 per cent, were required for 
and utilized on productive enterprises. 

Table X gives the average number of men, the days available 
per regular man, the number of days* work required per regular 
man on productive enterprises, and the per cent of the time 
utilized on the groups of best farms in the Sumter County com- 
munity. 

Table X. — Utilization of regular man labor on groups of farms 

in Sumter Countu, Oa. 

[Average figures.] 





Begular 
men per 
(arm. a 

Ifen. 

1.2 




Per cent of 
available 
time used 
on pro- 
ductive 
enterprises. 


Farm groups. 


Available 

for field 

work. 


Work on 
productive 
enterprises 
Teqmrtd.b 


Best five 1-mule farms 


218 
217 
177 
212 
306 
192 


D9f9. 

94 
115 
118 
140 
135 


Percent. 
43 


Best five 2-mule farms 


2.4 
4.2 
4.8 


M 


Best five 3-mule farms. .......... 


67 


Best five 4-mule farms 


66 


Best five finntile farms 


7 

. . . 


Ut 


Best five 6-mule farms 


143 ! 74 






All farms 




204 


124 1 at- 3 











• Operators, croppers, and men employed by the month for a whole or part o^ the 
year. Two hundred and thirty da^ in the year are available for field work for a 
man on the farm the entire yt^ar. 

6 This figure is found by deducting cotton picking and other contract and miscel- 
laneous family and hired labor performed on the enterprises from the total man labor 
requirements of the enterprise and dividing the remamder by the number of regular 
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Tabl« XI gives the same facts for the groups of best Broofetf 
Oounty farms^ ... 

Tabub :^l,'—UtiUzation of regular man labor on gr^mpi of farm* 

in Brooks County f Ga,. 

[Arerage figures.] 



Farm groups. 



Best five 
Best five 
Best five 
Best five 
Best five 
Best five 



1-muIe farms., 
3*mule farms.. 
3-mule farms. , 
4-mule farms. , 
5-miile farms., 
0-mule farms. , 



All farms. 



Regular 
men per 
larm.a 



ATm. 



1 

2.4 

3.4 

4.2 

5.4 

5.5 



Days per regular man. 



Available 

for field 

work. 



243 
220 
203 
170 
192 
187 



202.5 



Work on 
productive 
enterprises 
required.fr 



115 
144 
147 
119 
140 
130 



133.7 



Per cent of 
available 

time used 
on pro- 
ductive . 

enterprises. 



Per cent. 



47 
«5 
72 
70 
73 
78 



68.7 



o Operators, croppers, and men employed by the month for a whole or part of the 
year. Two hundred and forty-five days in the year are available for field work for a 
man on the Farm the entire year. 

b This flgiure is found bv deducting cotton picking and other contract and miscel- 
laneous family and hired labor performed on the enterprise from the total man-labor 
requirements of the enterprise and dividing the remainder by the number of regular 
men. 



These figures give us an idea of what may be expected in the 
utilization of regular man labor on well-organized farms like 
tiiose considered in Tables IV and VII in the regions where those 
liarms are located. 

Under test 13 (p. 19) the measures of mule labor utilization 
suggested are the number of acres of crop land and the number 
of acres of crops worked per mule. 

' Under test 15 (p. 21) the measure of labor utilization em- 
ployed is a percentage figure representing the relation of tho 
total number of days' work required per regular man to the num* 
ber of days available for field work per regular man. v 
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In checking up the influence of organization on labor efficiency 
it may sometimes be desirable to compare the labor available 
with that required by months or fractions of a month through- 
out the year. Such a comparison will show in what months, if 
any, the labor is not fully utilized, and will serve as a guide in 
readjusting the acreages of the enterprises, in extending the 
present organization over more acres, or in adding other enter- 
prises. For such monthly comparisons of the labor required and 
the labor available it will be necessary to determine for the indi- 
vidual farm or for the farm communities : 

1. The number of days in each month on which labor can 
usually be performed after deducting Sundays, holidays, rainy 
days, and days when the soil is not In condition to work. 

2. The average practice in working the crops and the labor 
required per acre for the farm in question or for the region. 

3. The distribution of this labor by months or fractions of a 
month throughout the year. 

By way of example the above data for central Georgia are 
given in Tables XII, XIII, XIV, and XV. 



Table XII.- 



-Number of days available for field tcork per month 
in central Georgia. 



Months. 


a 


i 


1 


< 


1 


s 
20 


21 


< 
21 


1 

20 


O 
20 


i 

20 


o 

18 


§ 


Days available 


16 


15 


19 


19 


21 


?30 
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Tabxx XIII. — Field prentice and labor requirements for some 
crops in central Georgia, 





Sweet' 
potatoes. 


Sncar 
cane. 


Sorghum. 


Com. 


Cotton. 


Operation. 


1 
1 


i 


1 


1 

n 


1 


1 

1- 


1 
1 


1 


1 
1 


i 

8 

n 


Cut stalks, clean land ' 




a 10 

.59 


0.20 
1.28 


ail 

.50 


a22 

1.05 


au 

.50 


0.22 
1.05 


a 12 

.67 


0.24 


Break... 

Bed seed 


0.65 
.23 
.14 


1.25 


1.40 


Harrow 

Bed 


.28 


.06 
.64 
.53 
.35 
1.72 
.80 


.16 
.90 
.35 

'i.'72 


.16 
.20 
.14 
.06 
.95 


.47 
.36 
.13 
.07 
1.18 


.16 .47 
.20 .36 
.14 .13 
.06 .07 
.95 1.18 


.19 
.46 
.20 
.16 
L42 
1.30 


.40 
.63 


FertiliM 

Plant 

Harrow and cultivate 

Chop, hoe, thin 


.94 
1.50 
1.88 
1.29 


.80 
'i.*Q2 


.20 
.16 
1.54 


Cut f^een and haul 




.50 


.50 









Strip fodder 










.93 








BtHp, cut, and haul .,.,,,,.. 






7.06 


.99 












Pici and haul to gin 














6.70 
OA 


.56 




3.00 


1.34 










.70 


.35 


.13 


Grind and evaporate 


3.50 
.40 


1.50 










Bftnk sped cane 












1 


















1 




Total 


9.65 


4.e9ll.1.7.S 


7.19 


a62 


3.98 


3.75 


3.8311 28 


5.16 
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Table XIY. -^Field praetice and labor requirements for some 
crops in central Georgia, 





Fruit. 


Peanuts. 


White 
potatoes. 


Oats and 
rye. 


Cowpea 
hay. 


Operation. 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


1 
i 


1 

n 


1 
1 


1 
1 


1 

1 


i 


Rr^^ 


0.S2 


0.60 


0.00 


0.80 


0.60 


1.20 


a59 


1.00 


0.29 
.07 
.10 


0.44 


Seed 


.03 


Harrow 










20 
1.00 


.40 






70 


Cut seed 
















Lay off 




■ 


.90 


.» 


30 


30 










Fertilize 


.23 


,(A 


.86 
1.50 
1.24 
1.00 

.25 
2.79 


.70 
.60 
1 ?4 


}•» 


.09 






Plant 

Coltlvate 


*i.'i6 


1.52 


.80 
.80 
1.10 


.20 
.80 






Hoe 














1.18 
4.g9 


7R 


.25 










Spray 


a3.6o!a2.00 




Die, rather, haul 


fl? 






1.60 










Piii1,'\nincK, haiil 




1.80 


.70 










Cat, shock, rake 










.40 
.31 


.30 
.23 


.22 

.37 


35 


Haul, thrash 














.28 




.fi8 
.37 
.45 


.68 












Prune 


1 


61.05 


61.80 


Whitewash 


.07 
















Die borers 

















BSeL?^:::::::::::::::;::: 


......... 










.70 


.31 


















Total 


9.32 


4.53 ."5. 1ft 


2.7o| fl-74 


6 03 l-'^'i 


2.» 


1.75 


1.61 



















a Total f )r peanuts hogged off. 
b Total tot cowpea hay not baled. 
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With data similar to the above in hand, a farm organization 
can be tested in detail for its efficiency in utilizing the labor 
of man and horse equipment necessary for its operation. The 
following example is given by way of illustration : 

A certain farm in central Georgia has 59.5 acres of crop land, 
65 acres of permanent tillable pasture land, 10 acres occupied 
by buildings, roads, and waste, and 178 acres of woods. The 
family on this farm consists of 5 adults and 5 children under 
16 years of age, or an equivalent of 7i adults. 

In 1914 the live stock on this farm consisted of 2 mules, 2 
cows, 6 head of young stock, 2 brood sows, 12 pigs and shoats, 
59 poultry, and 20 stands of bees. 

The crop land was divided as follows: i acre of garden, 1 
acre of sweet potatoes, i acre of sugar cane, 30 acres of corn, 
10 acres of oats and rye followed by 8 acres of cowpeas and 
velvet beans for hay, 4 acres of peanuts for hogs, and 14 acres 
of cotton. 

Table XVI gives the mule labor available and the mule labor 
requirements of these crops by months. Tlie first line of this 
table gives the days of mule labor available each month from 
2 mules. These amounts are found by multiplying the number 
of days available for field work in each month in Table XII 
by 2, the number of mules. 

Then follows the number of mule days required each month 
by the crops of this farm on the basis of average practice for 
the region. These figures are found by multiplying the acre 
requirements of the crops for each month in Table XV by I lie 
number of acres of the crop grown. 

The total requirement of the 59^ acres of crop land or 07^ 
acres of crop for each month is then subtracted from the labor 
available for that month, and in the last line is found the nunf- 
ber of unused mule days for each month. 
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This farm Is working 29f acres of land per mule, on which 
it grows 33f acres of crops per mule. This is considerably above 
the kverage, but is using only 52 per cent of the mule days avail- 
able for field work. 

The available mule labor for February is pretty well used up, 
but during the three soil-preparation months of January, Febru- 
ary, and March there is a surplus of 24 mule days. In the plant- 
ing and cultivation months there are 67 days, and during the 
remainder of the year there are 132 days not used, making a 
total of 232 mule days, or 48 per cent of the total available mule 
days still to be used if desired and conditions permit. 

According to the standards set up in test 1 (p. 4), this 2-mule 
farm, with a family of 7i adults or their equivalent, should pro- 
vide for home use 1 acre of garden vegetables, | acre of fruit, 
} acre of late white potatoes, f acre of sweet potatoes, and f 
acre of sugar cane* The record of the farm shows that there 
was i acre of garden, no fruit, 1 acre of sweet potatoes, and 
i acre of sugar cane. 

So, by way of illustration, suppose that in the way of reorgani- 
zation we add to the crops of this farm | acre of garden vegeta- 
bles, f acre of fruit, and i acre of white potatoes. The farm was 
planting plenty of sweet potatoes and had 20 stands of honey 
bees to supply sweets In addition to the i acre of sugar cane; 
therefore we will not increase the sweet-potato and sugar-cane 
area. 

The family live stock on this farm is ample for family needs^ as 
the records show some butter sales from the two cows, sales of 
eggs from the flock of 59 head of poultry, and some sales <|f meat 
from the 12 pigs and shoats on hand at the beginning of the year. 
According to approximate standards suggested under test 2 
<p. 6)» this live stock will require the acreage of crops indi* 
eated in Table XVII. 
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Table XVII. — Acreage of crops needed to feed the indicated farm 
live stock, 

[The parentheses Indicate a second product, second crop, or doable use 
of the land.] 



Kind of Uve stock. 


Com. 


Com 
rough- 
age. 


Oats 

andoat 

hay. 


Cow- 
nay. 


Soil- 

ing 

crops. 


Pas- 
ture. 


2 cows 


Acres. 
2 
3 
3 
2 

3.6 
7 
1.5 


Acres. 


Acres. 
1.5 
3.5 
3 


Acres. 

8i 


Acres. 
2 


Acres, 
5 


ft youn^ stock -,^^-,-^ 


7 


59 poultry 




2 brood sows 








12 pl^s and shoats ^ , , , , . t . 










(14) 


2 mules 


(4.5) 


4 


(4) 




2 


Family meal ....r......-T 
















Total 


22 


(22) 


12 


(11) 


2 


14 







In the way of liye-stock feed crops, the farm has planned for 
30 acres of corn, 10 acres of oats and rye, 8 acres of cowi^ea 
and velvet bean hay and 65 acres of pasture. It has also pro- 
vided 4 acres of peanuts for hog grazing. On the basis of the 
standards proposed in test 2, the stock requirements of this 
farm, as worked out in Table XVII, call for 2 more acres of 
oats, 3 more acres of cowpea hay, and 2 acres of sorghum for 
green feed. There is also a surplus of 8 acres of corn, for which 
other crops may be substituted, if desired. 

The mule labor required by the additional family food crops 
and live-stock feed crops needed to meet the standards given 
are found in Table XVIII (p. 35). In the first line of that table 
are gi^en the amounts of mule labor not used, as shown in 
Table XVI. Then follow the labor requirements of the addi- 
tional maintenance crops in lines 2 to 7. The total requirements 
of these crops by months in line 8 are subtracted from the sur- 
plus mule labor, shown in the first line. The remainders in 
line 9 show a shortage of nearly one-fifth of a day in February, 
but there is sufficient surplus in January and March to take good 
care of this, as the work in these months is not definitely fixed 
as to time and can be shifted. 



Now, suppose we discard the surplus 8 acres of corn not needed 
for the farm feed and add the labor of these 8 acres to the mule 
labor that remains in line 9. In line 11, the totals resulting 
from these additions, will be found new monthly amounts of. 
mule labor still available, and it is proposed that the most of 
this labor be utilized in growing more cotton, the principal 
commercial crop of the region. 

We find the smallest amount of surplus mule labor in Febru- 
ary, namely, 4.54 daya Tliis divided by 0.64 days, the mule 
labor required for 1 acre of cotton in February, as found in 
Table XV, would limit us to not more than 7 acres. However, 
the labor during the three preparation months of January, Feb- 
ruary, and March is not. definitely fixed as to time, and by shift- 
ing the work we can handle a larger acreage. It might be pos- 
sible to handle 15 acres with the 28 days available for the three 
months. This number of acres might also possibly be taken 
care of in the month of June, which has the lowest amount of 
surplus mule labor in the planting and cultivation months. In 
both instances, however, we would be running on a very narrow 
margin, so we will proceed on the basis of adding 10 acres of 
cotton to use this surplus labor. 

The labor requirements of the additional 10 acres of cotton 
are found in line 12 of the table. Subtracting these amounts 
from the available amounts in line 11, we still have a surplus of 
mule labor as shown in line 13. This surplus is largest in the 
last half of the year. It will be desirable, therefore, to add some 
crop that will use labor during the latter part of the year. 
Referring to Table XV, we find that we have such a crop for 
this region in late white potatoes, and it is proposed that we 
add 3i acres of this crop. Also, as this crop occupies the ground 
only in the latter part of the year, it will be desirable to occupy 
the land during the early part of the year with some crop that 
does not require much spring and summer handling. We find 
such a crop in oats or rye, which may be grown for grain, for 
green feed, or for grazing, or to be turned under for soU 
improvement. 
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The one-half acre of white potatoes for family use, with the 
8i now under consideration for market purposes, will require 4 
acres of oats to preceOe them. We have 1 acre of the 12 acres 
.of ntits provided for the live stock that has no crop after It, bo 
we will need 3 additional acreg of oats. 

The nionthJy lahor reqtiireroents of the 3 acres of oats and 
the 3* acres of potatoes appear in lineB 14 and 15 of Table XVI 11 
and the nionthiy sums In line IC. Tljese amounts taken from 
the avalUihli:^ time In Uno 13 still leave a gooil working surpUisr 
of tniile laUoi!. 
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Our reconstructed crop system now stands aa follows : Gnrden 
vegetables, 1 acre; fruit, i acre; Inte wliite potatoes, 4 nci^es; 
6^veet potatoes, 1 aerts sugar caiiGi i acre; sorgliuiti, 2 acivs; 
corn, 22 acres; oats, 15 acres; cowpeu haj't 11 acres; peanutitt 
4 acres ; cotton, 24 acres ; or 70 ncres of crop land and 85 acres 
of crops. TJiia Is 35 acres of crop land and 42^ acres of crops per 
mule^ as compared with 20 1 acres of crop laod and 331 acres of 
crops per mule as originally organize*!, ond %ve are nslng 72 per 
cent of the mule labor as compared with 52 per cent under the 
old organization. 

As i-eorgonizedj these crops can be arranged in a 4-Jleld, 4-year 
rotation, as follows : 

Field 1, 17 acres of cotton. 

Field 2. 12 acres of corn with cowpeaa, 4 acres of pea- 
nuts, 1 acre of sweet potatoes. 

Field 3, 7 acres of cottoos 10 acres of corn wltli cow- 
peas. 

Field 4, 15 acres of oats, followed by cowpeas and 
potatoes, 2 acres of sorghum . 

Thtfl rotation does not Include the vegetable garden, the fruit, 
and tho sugar patch, which wlU not very well fit into the rota- 
tion. 

This reorganlijDtioa is worked out on the basis of mule labor 
being the main limiting factor. We have assumed that all the 
crops, iiicladlng tlie additional cotton* cun i)e handleil by the 
family with such addUlonnl outside man labor as Is available* 
It has been possible to extend the total acreage of crop lanil 
because of the large acreage of tillable pasture, which was in 
exce&s of live-stock needs. 

Had there been no surplus tillable land on which to extend 
the crop area, It would be necessary to rent additional land 
until some of the woodland cou'd be cleared or more land bou^'ht- 
Had no additionnl crop land been available, changes In tlie 
organization could liave been made only by retluclng acrenges of 
some of the crops to make room for increasing the acreages of 
others or for adding new crops. 
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The reorganization worked out here is not suggested as the 
best one for this farm. Others might have been presented, but 
this has been given simply to illustrate a method of testing and 
changing organization for efficiency in the use of mule labor. 
The effect of organization on efficiency in the use of man labor 
may be worked out in the same manner. 

WORKING CAPITAL. 

1 6. Is the working capital per mule adequate 
for efficient operation of the farm? 

Here again the averages for the best farms of the community 
may be used as a measure in this test. 

Tab'es XIX and XX give by way of illustration the working 
capital per mule and per farm and its distribution to live stock, 
implements and machinery, feed and supplies, and cash to run 
the farm, in the Sumter County and Brooks County farm com- 
munities, and as general standards for the regions in wliich 
these communities are located. 

Table XIX. — Distribution of working capital, working capital 
per mule, and working capital per farm on groups of Sumter 
County, Oa,, farms. 





Average value of— 


Aver^ 
w?e 
cash 

to run 

firm 
per 

mule. 


Aver- 
age 

total 

work- 
in? 

carital 
pcf 

mule. 


Aver- 
age 
total 
work- 
capital 
per 
farm. 


Farm groups. 


Work 
stock 

mule. 


Pro- 
duc- 
tive 
live 

stock 
per 

mule. 


Imple- 
ments 
and 
mv 
chin- 
ery 

P«* 
mule. 


Feed 
and 
sup- 
pl& 
per 
mule. 


Best five 1-mule (arms 


S185 
195 
160 
196 
163 
108 


$53 
79 
67 
43 
30 
23 


163 
68 
51 
54 
43 
60 


$34 
140 

108 
102 
109 
98 


$115 
115 
145 
114 
158 
93 


$450 
697 
621 
609 
503 
382 


$450 


Best five 2-mule farms 


1,194 


Best five ?-mule farms.... 


1,563 


Bos t five 4-mule farms 


2,036 


Best five 5-mule farms 

Best five 6-mule farms 


2,515 
2,292 




Average for 30 farms 


168 


48 


56 


99 


123 


494 
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Tabi^ XX, — Working capital p^r ftirm and per muJGr mid its di^- 
trihtiiion to tvork stock, productive live stock, implmttent^ and 
wachineri/i feed and svppUes^ and cu^Ji to run the farm for 
groups of farntB in the Brooks Count jf. Go., community. 





ATM*lkgfl^USOt— 


Ayct- 
a^ 
cash 

tonin 

firm 
pflr 

mule. 


Ayoi- 

BE* 

tatal 
vnrk- 

tnq 
(K^piUl 

peT 
mule. 


AVBF- 

B?e 
total 
work- 
capita! 

per 
farm. 


Ffirm Kioapa. 


Wark 

stock 

per 

mull). 


Vto- 

ttve 
Uve 
stock 

mule. 


Imple^ 

menta 

and 

m%- 

peJ- 
mule. 


Feed 

aiip- 
plies 
pear 


Brat five 1-miile farms , , 


tm 
im 

171 
317 
WIS 


m 

141 
lOB 
100 
90 

loa 


WO 
116 

loa 

S7 
S7 


1206 
207 
102 
212 
1«7 
151 


Ill 

10 
25 
34 
20 

60 


1^78 
626 

oHl 


un 


Best ftvi* 2-molG farms 

Best iivcS-mulo farms.*,*,..-.. 

Baa t fl ve 4-nji ilc rarmi. * 

Best Ave 3-mulo farms,*, , 

Best five 6-miil(j farms.... 


1,773 
2,416 
2,fl05 
3,114 


AvBragi lor 30 larms.*..* 


167 


10ft 


W 


liB 


26 


675 





The tests and exanjplea glv^n in the foregoing pages deal with 
the most Important and funduioeatal factors ttat influence effi* 
dency io tlie managt>ment of the farm, and they ore sufficient 
to illustrate the method suggested and nlso to glTe some general 
standards for use In the South until standards can be established 
for local communities. 

OTHER TESTS. 

other tests may foHow, dealing with the various Items of 
expense, the sources of Income, farm pnictlt-*e in caring for crops 
and live stock, the organiKation of the farm land as a whole, Hie 
size, shape, and general layout of the crop land with reference to 
greater efhciency In the use of labor and machloery^ the loca- 
tion and plan of the farm bnl (dings with reference to sanitation 
and convenience, and the saving of time and labor, and so on in 
as great detail as may be desired. 
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